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PREFACE. 


The author of this little book is one of 
those \sho hold that Indians should co-opeiate 
m the work of the S*raon Commission onlj 
on a basis of perfect equality Until this 
statub of equalitj is accoided, which raa> be 
done by constituting a committee of the In 
dian Central Legislature into a parallel Com- 
mission with equal aiithojit>, Indians should 
maintain the boycott, to the icahty of which 
Sii John Simon and his colleagues cannot 
shut thou eyes 

Whateici the final decision of Ilis Majes- 
ty s Goicinincnt, it will be beneficial to discuss 
and claiit> some of the impoit int issues, like 
those of the fitn..ss ot dcmoaatic institu 
tioiis to the Last and the place ot India m 
the Linpiie, which ha\c been laised Pome 
of the chapters weic oiiginallj wiittcn ns 
newspape* articles 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On November 8,1927, the Prime Minister, 
Mr Stanley Baldwin, announced in the House 
of Commons the names of the seven gentle- 
men who would constitute the Roj al Commis 
Sion on Indian Reforms As anticipated in 
India and England, Sir John Simon was the 
Chairman His colleagues were Viscount 
Burnham, Loid Stiathcona, the Hon’ble 
Edward Cadogan, the Rt Hon ’ble Stephen 
AValsh, Colonel the lit Hon’ble George Lane 
Fox and Majoi C R Attlee 

Born in 1873, Sir John Simon is nov al 
most exactly fifty years of age As ages go 
in India, Sir John is an old man but he is 
joung in comparison with other pi eminent 
figures in Biitish public life He was called 
to the bar in 1899 and ^ciy early established 
the reputation on being one of the cleveiest 
lawyers m England He “took silk ' in 1908 
Two years later he sened on the Royal Com 
mission on Justices of the Peace Later on 
he served on an eien more important Royal 
Commission, nanielj, that which considtied 
the reorganisation of the Univeisities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Sir John Simon Vras 



Solicitor-General from 1910 to 1913 in the 
Liberal Cabinet and Attorney General with a 
seat in the Cabinet from 1913 to 1915 

The most notable achievement to the credit 
of Sii John Simon reeentlywashissfand against 
the General Stiike in Englandin 1926 His 
ablc'cvposition of the law lelatingto strikes 
com meed the pubheof the illegality of the Ge- 
neial Strike The hiilliance of his past career 
and the political principles which he holds, 
entitles India to look for at least a fair hear- 
ing at his hands Indians would not have felt 
the same confidence were the Chairman of the 
Commission a Conservative The Libeinl 
paity in England has a magnificent leeoid to 
its credit so far as India is concerned and it 
IS onlv fair to entertain the hope that 
Sir John will not betray the past traditions 
of his part\. 

Viscount Burnham, though a member of 
the House of Commons £oi n number of years 
and a member of the House of Lords since his 
clcNation to the Peerage in 1903, is not a very- 
important figure m British public life He is 
better known as a newspaper ownei than for 
any notable political achievement 

Lord Strathcoin, the ITonlile E G C. 
Cadogm, ami Col tUc nt IIoji George Lano 
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Tox belong to some of tbe most aristocratic 
families in England, and have occupied im- 
portant political and civic offices There is 
nothing much more to be said about them 
than that they are average specimens of the 
British member of Parliament with less, rather 
than moie, than the usual information about 
India its peoples and its problems 

The Rt Hon Stephen Walsh, Secretary 
of State for War m !Mr Ramsay Macdonald’s 
Cabinet in 1924, belongs to a different type 
Essentially a self-made man, he rose from 
the ranks to be Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of National Services in 1917, to the 
Local Government Board from 1917 to 1919, 
and Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party in 
the House of Commons m 1921-22 Unlike his 
leader m the House, Mr Ramsay Macdonald, 
or his colleague. Colonel Wedgwood, ilr. 
Walsh has not been noted in the past for his 
interest m India problems With Mr Walsh 
is associated one of the newer type of Labour 
hlembers of Parliament, Major C R Attlee, 
who worked with him as Under Secretary for 
War in 1924 

Except foi Sir John Simon, who has, for a 
■number of years occupied a place in tbe front 
rank of the British Liberal Party and whose 
capacity for statesmanship has been recogni- 
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Bed bv all parties alike, the Commission can 
by no means be said to be the best choice 
■which England could have made for rt task of 
the importance of that which confronts it in 
India. The Commissioners ^ere dcsciibed, 
truly enough, as “men in the second flight,’^ 
of British politicians. The exclusion of 
Indians from the Oommi^'-ion was anticipated 
some time befoic the .'I'^rual aanouneenient was 
made. Sii Toi Bakadnr Sapni, who had re- 
turned from E igl.ind shortly before the an- 
nounccnieut lo^arJmgthc Oommission, dec- 
lared that U WH u>i .at all s upri'scd at the 
action of Hi'S MajcstN \ Go\einm'‘pt When 
the names oC tuc CommuMOiHis was m ule 
public he said 1 1 ta*' ciiUi oiaimtemew — 



it The exclusion of Indnns from the personnel of 
the Commission can onlv be described as arbitrary, 
unjust and unfair to India 

Neither Baldwin in the Ilouse of Com- 
mons nor Lord Birkenhead m the House of 
Loids dilated at any Icngtli on the work of the 
Commission on the day the announcement was 
made They left full discussion to take place 
in the course of the debate th it was piomiscd 
within a week In reply to a question the 
Prime ^ilimstci only remarked that a Commit- 
tee of the Indian l^cgislatur® might be foimcd 
to assist the Commission m its woik and that 
this Committee might icnnin poimanontly m 
life until the i\oik of reviewing the Rofoims 
was finished Bejond this neither he noi the 
Secrotaiy of State said anything v.hich would 
inteicst those who weic most immediately 
concerned m the Commission and its work 

It was left foi Ills Excellency Lord Iiwm 
to jushf> the appointment of the Commission 
and dcsciibe its pioccduie and plans of woik 
in the long statement which he made on Novem- 
bci 8 Ills Excellency began by pointing out 
that the Govemment of India Act of 1919 did 
not profess to embod> iiievocablcdccisionsand 
recognised that its woik must bo leiicwcd in 
the light of fuUci knowledge Considerable 
prcssuiG had been eveitcd to get the Commis- 
sion appointed bcfoic the period of ten years 
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fixed by Parliament had expired His Majes- 
ty’s Government did not feel justified in ap- 
pointing the Commission so long as the uon- 
co-opeiation movement was in existence in 
full strength in India 

So lonff said IIis Esocllcnc^ as llic unwise 
counsels of political non co-opcration prevailed, il 
was evident that the condition-j requisite for the calm 
appraisement of a complicated constitutional problem 
were lacking and an earlier enquiry would have been 
likely onl' to crv'>talhsc m opposition the tno 
points ol view botucen which it ou ht to be the aim 
and the dutj of statesmanship to elTect I'cconcilution 
But there have been signs lauerh that while those 
win have been foremost m advancing tne claims oi 
India for full svU government have in no wav abou 
doned the prmci[»Ics thoj have felt it their dutv to 
a'sci t ' ct there is in main quarters a greater disposi 
tion to deal with the actual fa ts of the situation and 
to appreciate what I beheve to be most indubitabh 
true nainclv that the diftcrcnee> which c\ist on 
those matters arc dilTorcnecs of method or pace and 
not difTerenecs of principle or disagreements as to the 
goal which wo all alike desire to reach 

Another icnson whuU the Viceroy advanc- 
ed for the appointment of the Commission at 
this juncture was the communal tension pro- 
•\ ailing in the countrv 

It serms not impo-siblc Ills I xcellcnev said, 
that tl e iiniirtvintj of what roiistitutional changes 
mav l)c imnmwivt mas I sve sctnevl to sbari'cn this 
nnta-inism and that carh side maj hnv# IfCcn eons 
cioash or unron'ciousjv nrtua'cd Iv the desire to 
B'nnglhrn ns t'lev supiusctl thnr relative i>o>ition in 
nnticq s!i n of the ‘’Isintory C«mniiv,tnn \Vhcre\cr 
eur'i aeiiv uws nugl t f r^t In-gin tl e result js to ercate 
nviri Us rtrrie in nhirh all ro-^nunitics arc likcli to 
ffcl 1' rrvlus consirame«I to extend their measures 



of self-defence The fact that th^se fierce antagon 
isms are incompatible with tue whole idea of Indian 
nationalism has not been powerful enough to exer 
cise its influence over great masses of people in all clas 
ses and 1 suspect that the communal issue is so closely 
interwoven with the political that suspense and uncer 
tainty in regard to the pobtical react rapidlj and 
unfavourably upon the communal question. Pear is 
frequently the parent ot bad temper and when men 
are afraid as they are today, of Ithe effect unknown 
political changes may have thev are abnormally rcadj 
to seek relief from and an outlet for their fears lu 
violent and hasty action 

As 1 egards the terms of reference within 
which the Commission would work, His E'^cel- 
lency repeated the words of the Government 
of India Act In the words of the Statute, it 
(the Commission) will be charged with enquir- 
ing into the working of the system of Govern- 
ment, the growth of education, and the deve 
lopment of repiesentatne institutions m Bii- 
tish India and it should report as to whether 
and to what extent it IS desii able to establish 
the piinciple of responsible government, 
modify, or restrict the df*gree of responsible 
government then existing m India, includmg 
the question whether the establishment of 
Second Chambers of the local legislatures is or 
IS not desirable 

The Viceroy justified the principle on 
wVnAi ax>pt»miTneiA, t»i tte Cmnnnssion 
was made bj the plea, worn hollow by repeti 
tion in the press of Great Britain, that it was 
of the utmost importance to get a unanimous 
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report from the Commission nnd that such a 
unanimous leport ivould he impossible if 
Englishmen and Indians sat together as col- 
leagues The Viceroy did not adduce any 
cogent reason for this belief The feelings of 
Indian nationalist membeis and Biitish offi- 
cials (why the lattei should find a place on the 
Commission was not e’qilamed) would, in the 
opinion of the Viceroy, inevitably cloud their 
judgment “And even after such a Commis- 
sion had wiitten its leport, Pailiaraeni would 
inevitably approach consideration of it with 
some element of mental reservation due to 
an instinctive feeling that the advice in moie 
than one case represented views to which the 
holders i\ere previously committed It would 
move uneeitainly among conclusions the c'^act 
value of which, owing to unfamiliaiity with 
the minds of its framers, it would feel unable 
tD appiaise” But the Commission would by 
no means ignore Indian opinion 

“ Indian Opinion,” His Excellencj said, 
*‘has a deal title to ask that in the elaboration 
of a new instrument of government their 
solution of the problem oi then judgment on 
other solutions which may be proposed should 
be made an integral factor in the evamination 
of the question and be given due weight m 
the ultimate decision ^ Indians were to join 
in the delibeiations of the Commission by a 
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complicated system of committees "appointed 
by the central and provincial legislatures, the 
former of which could even appear before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
affairs which would consider the report of the 
Royal Commission. 

When the Commission has reported and its 
rsport has been examined bj the Go\eminent of 
India, It will be the duty of the latter to present 
proposals to Parliament But it is not the intention 
ot His Majesty’s Oovemment to adopt these pro- 
posals without first giMugafu’l opportunity for 
Indian opinion of different schools to contribute its 
Mews upon them. And lo this end it is intended to 
invite Parliament to refer these proposals for consi- 
deration by a Joint Committee of both Houses and 
to facilitate the presentation to that Committee of the 
MOWS of the Indian Ccnlial Legislature by delegations 
who will be invited to attend and confer with the 
Joint Committeo and alco of the mows of any otner 
bodies whom the Joint Pirhamentary Committee may 
desire to consult In the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Oovemment the procedure fulfils to a sery great 
extent the requisites outlined above 

The Viceroy concluded his statement 
w ith an appeal for tolerance, friendship and 
mutual understanding between the people of 
India and Great Rritain which, in spite of 
its moving eloquence was, naturally, ineffec- 
tive in the case of the people of India The 
Viceioy did not minimise the possibility of 
diffeience of opinion “It is,” said he, 
“thiough difference of opinion and clash of 
judgment that it is gi\ cn to ultimately to 
approach the knowledge of the tiuth It is 
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also inevitable that on issues so niomentuous 
difference of judgment will be founded on 
deep and sincere conviction But if difficult, 
our general line of conduct is smely plain 
"Where possible it is our dut> to bring these 
differences to agreement , nhere this is at any 
gi\en moment not possible without surrender 
of something fundamental to our position, 
it IS our dutj to as friends, each res- 

pecting the standpoint of the othei and each 
being careful to see that we say or do nothing 
that will needlessly aggravate differences 
which we are unable immediately to solve ’ ’ 



THE RECEPTION. 


The formal announcement of the cons- 
titution of the Commission on November 
8 was the signal for a widespread chorus of 
disapproval, indignation and protest in 
India Political, religious and communal 
differences were forgotten in the general 
opposition to the decision of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to exclude Indians from the Commis- 
sion The Indian Press was practically unani- 
mous in its opinion that the exclusion of Indian 
ropieaentatiics uas the most serious blunder 
that could hare be<»n committed The argu- 
ment that Indian opinion could not be adequa- 
tely represented except by the appointment 
of a dozen or a score of Commissioneis to 
represent the -various political and religious 
inteiests in the country was treated with 
the contempt xt deserved It would not 
have been wrong to infer from the state of 
opinion prevailing immediately before and 
after the announcement was made that the 
inclusion of two or tbiee Indians of undoubt- 
ed capacity, and m whose impartiality all 
commumties and interests would have confi 
dence, w ould hav e secured a warm welcome 
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in Indii foi the Commission It can- 
not be pleaded by Lord Birkenhead that there 
are no Indian leaders rsrho would not act in 
the interests of the nation at large and not 
alone in the interests of their particular 
communities The premature death of Loid 
Smha would have preiented him in any 
case fiom norl mg on the Commission though 
his was the name that suggested itself to 
cvcrjone when the question of the inclu- 
sion of Indians on the Commission was 
tallied of But his inclusion would at 
least have demonstiated the willingness 
of the Secietaiy of State and the British 
Parliament to meet Indian opinion half 
way 

Anothei name that suggested itself m 
regaid to the Commission was that of the 
Aga Khan His Highness would suiely 
not ha\e refused if he had been appioached 
by His Hajestj ’s Government Though not 
a Ruling Prince himself, His Highness the 
Aga Khans intciests are closely bound up 
with those of the Piincely older in India 
His appointment on the Commission would 
have enabled the Roj at Conmii'^sion to eiivi 
sage moie conectly than they will now 
be (ble to do, the difficulties that must be 
faced in reconciling the autociatie govern- 
ment of the 'States with the lepieseiitative de- 
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inocracy of British India. The terms of the 
Government of India Act of 1919 do not lay 
down arbitrarily that a purely Parliamentary 
Commission must examine the working of the 
reformed constitution. There was no bar to 
the appointment of an outsider had the 
Cabinet been inclined to make one. 

Impartiality is, no doubt, a desirable 
quality in a Commission entrusted with judg- 
ment on moinentuous issues. But ignorance is 
not. It was pitiable to read the confession of 
one of the members of the Commission after 
he had visiteda number of places in India that 
ho was not able to niabe out what exactly was 
the condition of the country. He formed one 
impression at one place and another at another 
place, it is a matter for speculation whether 
the members of the Uoyal Commission will 
have mastered the rudiments of their edu- 
cation in matters Indian by the time they are 
expected to make their report. 

The danger is serious that they will form 
their conclusions from hazy ideas of the neces- 
sities of this country gathered from such 
prejudiced witnesses as Sir ilichael O’Dwyer 
and Sir Reginald Craddock or from vague 
iioffons that the is iast and tfie iresf is 
West and that never the twain would meet 
and that, therefore, a constitution based Wes- 
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tein democratic principles would not fit Eas- 
tern conditions 

Pioniinent membeis of the Indian Liberal 
party were as forward, if not more ‘jo, than 
extieme Swarajists in condemning the con- 
stitution of the Commission Sii Tej Bahadur 
Sapiu was almost tne fiist to express his 
disaproval In a short statement to the Press 
on the morrow of the Commission’s appoint- 
ment, he declared that so far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, he would have nothing to 
do with it 

Sir Xej Bahadur explained himself at 
greater length in a statement a few days 
aftei the Viceroy’s announcement He was 
very bitter at the lack of trust in Indians 
that was shown by the Secretary of State and 
the Yiceioy, in keepmg everything relating 
to the Coimmssion entirely secret from Indian 
non official leaders while officials in India and 
politicians in England were taken into con- 
fidence Indians were only too willing to 
place the benefit of their experience and 
advice at the disposal of the Secretary of 
State But he gave them the cold shoulder 
“Lord Birkenhead,*’ said Sir I’ej Bahadur, 
“had now stated that he had taken several 
leaders and several politicians m England 
into his confidence in discussing this matter 
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but how many leaders ol Indian thought who 
happened to be in England at the time had 
the good fortune of seeing his Lordship'^” In 
this bitterness we see the germs of the boycott 
movement Lord Birkenhead has no one to 
blame but himself and his secretive and 
distrustful methods foi the alienation of 
Indian sympathies which led to the non co- 
operation of Indian leaders with the Com- 
mission 

Indian opinion, of course, cannot be said 
to have been absolutely unanimous m regard 
to the Commission A section of the llaho 
medan community led by Sir Mahomed Shafi 
of Lahore expressed itself in favour of 
co-operation But the leaders who had really 
led the Muslims for the past many years, 
whose voice had long been accepted as the 
voice of the community, men like Sir Abdur 
Rabun of Calcutta and Mr Jifahomed AU 
Jinnah of Bombay, declared in favour of 
boycott There were also some representatives 
of the IfonBrahmms and the Depressed 
Classes who were in favour of co operation 
Their object, however, was plain They 
thought that the non cooperation of the 
more advanced communities was a golden 
opportunity for them to secure advantages 
which had long been denied The European 
community in India was also, naturally enough. 
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in favour of co*operation. But oven among 
them there wore those vrho held that a mixed 
Commission would have been preferable to a 
purely European body. 

Hitr. Arthur Moore, one of the most thou- 
ghtful among the Europeans in India, was of 
opinion that a mixed Commission would have 
been better. “I should have prefered a mixed 
Commission,'’ he said, “and my impression is, 
that a majority of unofiicial English would 
also have done the same. Modci'n businessmen 
dislike uhatover accentuates racialism, but I 
am chiefly coneomed whith the possibilities of 
the Joint Commitlcc.” 

The following arc brief extracts from the 
statements made by some of the most prominent 
Indian leaders on Ihcir attitude to the 
Commission. 

Sir Chimanlal SetaWad. 

The reason and obicct of acccUcratmg the appomt- 
ment oi tin. Commission is to respect the persistent 
Indian demand in that behalf and thcioby to secure 
the goodwill and trust of India If m so doing they 
crcite u situation wherebj, instead of securing good- 
will Ihoj bring about a widcsprotid dissatisfaction 
and suspicion as to the bono fidcs of the British Go- 
veinracnt, they not onU throw aivay all tlic good 
effects lihcly to be created bj acccllcration but create 
positiie distrust ai.d untagonivm. This action of the 
British Go\cmmcnt will sutclj bung blrcngth 
and guc a new least of life to the evtreme cle- 
ment in Indian politics It would ha\c been better 
not to ha>c acccUciated the Commission if it wms to 
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tie done in this ray Thc\alne q£ the pro 

posal to a. sociate a comniittce of the Indian Lpsisla 
tur^ nth the i orh of the Commission aid later on 
with the worK of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
IS attempted to be very mnch exag/jerated Any one 
with experience of each Commissions fully realises 
what enormous difference it makes in the collection 
ol proper materials and gathering and sifting of evi 
denee if one IS a memher of the Commission instead 
of being mcTcIj being allowed to represent and put 
our case before the Commission The idea 

running throughout the entire scheme is that Indians 
are to be gisen no authontatui \oice m the conduct 
of the enquiry and the decisions to be taken by way of 
recommendations horever much they may be con 
ceded opportunities to represent and submit the 
Indian view 

In, moving a bovcot resolution at a great pubhc 
meeting of the citizens of Pombay at Cowasji Jehan 
gir Ilall on November 19 Sir Chimanlal put his 
Slews m even more forcible language 

The exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
he said raises an i sue mvoUing a fundamental 
principle e cannot possibly agree to the principle 
underlying the action oi the British Government that 
Indians arc not to 1 a>e cfjuaj participation in the 
lasK of determining the future constnution of the 
country The implication of the action of Govern 
ment is that there arc no Indians available of sufii 
cicnt integrity ability and impartiality to sit on 
the Commission \Ve repel this suggestion as on 
worthy and untrue We are clear about this 

that no conceivable reasons can justify the wholesale 
exclusion oi the Indian clement from the Commision 
Sir Dinshaw Petit. 

Sir Dmshaw Petit Bart one of the mo'-t respcc 
ted of Bombay s public men whose words carry all 
the more weight because they come from one who 
SCCK3 no personal end and one who has retired from 
the rough and tumble o£politic.s presiding over a 
public demonstration exprcs.sed the same opinion 
lie said — 
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Wc considci it to be dcrogitorv to our sense of 
e\E respect that src should not have an^ pcop e of 
our own countrr on the Commii^ioa that is goiii" to 
decide oar own Tud our eoontrv s destin% But the 
principle involved la not meieB a qi tstion of self 
lespect ■\\ c go further and sa^ that wc cannot have 
anr confidence iii the findings oi such a Commission 
for if a e could have capable Indians on the =aine thev 
would not onl\ examine witnecsc and statements 
from India s point of view but bv persn sion nd 
armament thev would be able to mtlucncc the tonclu 
sions which the Commission would arinc at There 
fore it would be futile on our part to associate our- 
selves with the work of the Commission «o Ions as its 
constitution is not changed to the satisfaction of the 
Indian public The fcelin® which I have depicted is 
not that of anv particular political partv oi India or 
of anv oue section of the poUticalU minded peopie of 
the country but is general throughout all clas es and 
amongst all ’'ectious and Government could not haie 
any doubts ■whatsoever about this if tbm would just 
see for themselves the r«.presentaJirc nature of this 
gathering and oi the signatories to the manifestoes 
that have been issued bv leadm<» people m all parts 
of the countrv 

Mr M A Jinnah 

"Mr Jmnab who al«o spoke at the nieetin" es 
pressed himself verv strongly He <5aid — 

Tne decision is that this Commi'^ion should be 
composed evelusivelv ol Engb'^hmen It is not a 
matter of sentiment It is a matter ot broad prmci 
pie and therefore wc cannot under anv circumstances 
accept the exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
It has been said that we arc carried awai h^ senti 
ment "Mav I ask tins question whv are the Indians 
excluded t If that is merely a question o® sentiment 
and there is no practical difficultv about it or no 
serious objection to it whv don t ^ou mcluue 
Indians 1 

In a statement which he made immediatelr aftgr 

the atmouncoment bv the \ leerov Jmnah said 
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Tht sugscstion to a>- 50 Matc a committee of the 
central and provincial legislatnrcs with the Commis 
Sion and later with the Joint Committee raav be a 
clc^cr device But constitutionallj Indians are 
powciless and their position will not enable them to 
hare anj voice in the final decision iind pneticallj 
their efiorts at that stage having regard to their posi 
tion, arc not Iikclj to bear am fruit 

Sir Pheroze Sethna. 

The mam reason advanced for having no others 
thin Englisnmen on the Commission is that thej 
would be absolutely unbiassed There is of course, 
an Indian m the House of Lords and another 
in the Uouac ot Commons But in the esti 
malion of Lord Birkenhead even Lord Sinhs 
unfit to serve on the Commission because of his na 
tionahtj Arc the seven Englishmen appo nted 
absolutely unprejudiced men ^ Could we tor one 
moment regard Lord Burnham as an unprejudiced 
member of the Commission when day m day out the 
newspaper which he controls neither spares India nor 
sees any good in tlic best of Indians ? Indians are 
expected to appear before the Commission as witncs 
ses Where is the necessity of going through such a 
farce when there will be no Indians on tne Commis 
sion Itself to point out to tiieir colleagues what is 
right or wrong and what will or will not satisfy India 
in the decisions that the Commission will arrive at f 
I think that the best vvitncss before the Commission 
will be Miss Mayo and if she is not there m person 
we know that every member of the Commission, be 
cause he is a member of the one House of Parliament 
or the other, has been provided with a free copy 
her book. 

SirDevaprasad Sarvadhikari. 

Tho findings of some of its own member cun 
count in advance upon a favourable reception at the 
hands of Parliament which will recognise them to 
speak from a common platform of thought and to be 
applying standards of judgment which Parliament will 
feel instinctively to be its own Tor myself I cannot 
doubt that the quickest and surest path of those who 
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desire Indian progress is by the pcrsUi.sion of Parlia- 
TTient and that they can do this more effceti\ely 
through both houses of Parliament than in any other 
waj The Indian nationalist has gamed much if he 
can convince members of Parliament upon the spot 
and I would therefore go fnrtlicr and say that if those 
who speak for India have confidence in the case which 
tliey advance on her behalf they ought to welcome 
such an opportunity being afforded to as many mem 
hers of the British Legislature as may be, thus to 
come into contact with the realities of Indian life 
and politics 

Sir Abdur Rahim. 

One of the most interesting of the innumerable 
statements made regarding the constitution of the 
Commission was that of Sir Abdur Kahim ol Cal 
cuUa. a member ot the Pubhc Services Commis- 
sion Sir Abdur had put up a strenuous fight for 
Indian lnterc^ts But when after a long spell of 
official lite as a Judge of the Madras High Court and 
a ilcmber of the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal, he again returned to public life, he did so 
as a rank, and it was thought, an incurable, comma 
nalist who was absolutely unable to take a national 
view. It was generally expected that like Sir Maho- 
med Shaft, iVbdur Ralum would welcome the 
purely Parliamentary mature of the Commission as 
an opportunity for the Muslim community But Sir 
Abdur showed when the occassion demanded it, that 
his patriotism could use above narrow communal 
sympathies. He said — 

The Statutory Commission announcement in the 
Viceroy’s statement implies an abrupt wholly unex- 
pected and most momentous departure from the atti 
tude which the British Govcmmentb of various poll 
tical parties have been repeatedly defining towards 
India and Indians. It amounts to this India’s sons 
arc not to have any responsible part in co operation 
with men of the Bntish race in recommending a sui 
table constitution for their country Th s indeed, is 
a violation, to start with, of the policy or the very Go- 
vernment of India Act of 1919 uuder which the Com- 
mission has been appointed. 
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The proposed conference with a Select Committee 
of the Central LConslature after tne Commission has 
prepared its report docs not minimize the significance 
ot the fact that the recommendations will be 
those of the Commission and of none else For 
a long tune past there has been no important Com 
mission dealing with the affairs of India without 
Indian representation The Islington Pubbe Ser 
\aces Commission to which allnsion has been made in 
some newspapers (Sir Abdnr Bahim was a member 
of this CoraraiiSion) consisted of elei en members of 
whom three were Indians and one an \ngIo Indian 
cxelusi% c o£ those who were co-opted assessors in the 
different provinces snen co-opted as-sesaors or mem 
bers whatever you ma\ call them contributed hat 
dly anj’thmg to the deliberations or recommendation 
of the Commission itself No doubt on some of the 
constitutional and political issues that will base to be 
considered bj the btatutory Commission acute diffc 
rcnccs ol opinion do exist among Indian pohticians 
but the proper course was to include in the Coraims 
siou the leaders of different schools ot political tho- 
ught in India say five men and to saddle them ivitli 
the responsib Iity of agreeing upon an adequate and 
wor<ang scheme of responsible goremment m coUa 
boration with the English statesmen If they failed to 
do so and frittered anay th'‘ir opportunitv m mutual 
bickerings the Bntish Parliament could well hare 
held that India was not yet fit for any considerable 
adiance m self goicmmcnt 

A serious blunder has been committed and it is 
surprising that the three Indian members of the \ ice 
roj s Council should have been uuablc to sa\c Lord 
Irwin from the onenviablc position m which he has 
been placed This is all the more remarkable as he 
IS a gentleman anxious to conciliate Indian public 
opinion 

Mr K C Roy 

Va "SL “L n nwi b^twiV'tT t»i S,hi3 

Assembly said — 

Tiic announcement lias caused me no surprise as 
the appointment of the Statuton Commission is m 
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keeping ^^lth the tiaditions of the Baldwin MimstTy. 
The decision is against the very principle underly 
ing the Government of India Act of 3919, winch lays 
doivn a policj of increasing association of Indians 
with the high functions of government 

What worries me most IS the menacing chaiacter 
of the announcement reopening the whole question of 
the suitability or otnerwise of Western institutions to 
India, as well as a postmortem examination of the 
principles ?s well as details of the Eeforms Scheme 
of 1919 There may be even a serious attempt to go 
hack upon what was gi\en to India by the Jlontford 
Reforms It is therefore the duty of Indian leaders 
of all shades of political thought earefullj to consider 
the whole scheme and if thej come to the decision of 
boycotting the Commission which would be unfortu- 
nate to formulate an alteniatnc scheme of their own 
for tiic attainment of Swaraj. The destructive policy 
pursued by the Congicss leaders m the past mil not 
help toattain what .ve may call Constitutional Swaraj 

Mr N. C. Kelker. 

The Government insist upon the fulfilling, orrather 
exacting the fulfilment, ot the conditions of progress 
noted in the preamble of the Reforms Act of 1919 
It IS for Government, therefore, to come forward 
with constructue proposils of their o^n it they have 
got an> and tnen it will be for the Indian leaders to 
consider thtm and to offer views and ciitioisra But 
on the othci hand it the Committee is coming out to 
put Indian leaders on tliei- defence and to seek to 
put them m the wrong by cross cvimination then 
there IS onlj one courEe open to them, namely, ®eve 
rely to boycott the Commission 

Sir Sivswamy Iyer. 

Theaigument that n Commission composed of 
members of Parliament alone, with a majority of 
Tories, would be an unbiasaed body free from precon 
cei\cd notions and that it would be the only body 
w hose report Parliament would be prepared to accent 
without mental reseriation and that the conclusions 
of a mi\ed commission with an Indian clement e\en 
after passing through the filter of the Joint Select 
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Committee of Parliament coaid not be appraised by 
Parliament owing to its unfamiliarity with Indian 
psjchologN ate complimontary neither to Indians 
nor to Parliament. The exclusion of Indians from the 
Commission is a studied insnlt to the Indian public 
and % ery ill advised 

Mr. M R. Jayakar. 

The Parhamentaiy Commission as constituted can 
be said to have the merit of having no bad Indians on 
it which 11 itscll IS no small merev Government 
would b“ well advised even now to letraee their steps 
and to meet Indian opinion evenlj, as in politics 
what *r!is is not abstruse logic bat the elements of 
goodwill and undeislanding- 

Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu 

Kriiam should not undeivalae the far reaching 
>igniiicancc of the unequivocal and unanimous refusal 
on tiie part ot responsible represent itives of the most 
diverse scliools of Indian pintical thought aud tern* 
perameut to countenance the proposed court ot m 
quisition wiih Its arbitary consiitution and its 
mediocre peisonncl. 

Sir M. Visveswarayya 

The Commission wiU not be satisfactory unless 
lialt the number of members are Indians. There 
IS no reference to Dominion 'latus or the Federal 
sjstem of government or India’s cvistmg handi 
caps and needs 

Dr Annie Besant 

The impudent attemptoC adiscredited Government. 

Sir P. Thakurdas and Sir M. Ramji 

The announcement bj his EvccPency the Viceroy 
is not one on which anv Indian can eongntulate the 
British Cabinet or the Government of India for their 

concurrence with the former The ommivsion 

(of Imdiaits) is one which cannot bu* be regarded 
as a humiliation to India and Indians As Indi- 
ans have been cseludcd from scats on the Commission 
there is hardly anj doubt that no assistance would be 
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required from them xn an\ other direction and we 
feel (speaking in our personal capacities) tint it 
Mould be difhcult to find sell respecting Indians 
willing to assist a Commission thus constituted 

Lala Lajpat Rai 

It IS a mere c\e wash and the worst possible 
scheme which could he formulated from the Indian 
point of Men To all intents and purposes it is an 
exparte trial and in camera The Commission will 
mereh report what the Vnglo Indian statesmen have 
already decided or will dictate The personnel 
of the Commission ms >ires no confidence 

Sir Mahomed Shaft 

Ills Alijes V s Government have m my judgment 
committed a grievous mistalc in excluding Indian 
reprcsenlativcs from tl c Uojal Commission The de 
cision thus taken bv tiicm is unprecedented not only 
m tlio past history of British India but also of the 
Bn ish Empire 

Mr S Srinivasa Iyengar 

The Commission as constituted vtas the most com 
pi ( I cnsiv 0 an 1 consp c oous insult to the Indian pco 
pic and to all political pait c" leaders and workers 
No guarantee of full Swaiaj or Dominion status was 
gncii and therefore (he Congress had to decide in 
fa^ our of complete 1)01 pott of the Commission in all 
parts and ispcet 

Mr Yakub Hassen 

It would be useless and futile to boj cult the Com 
mission foi the simple reason that tic bojeott was 
not likolj to be nn effective boycott and would onlj 
betray om impotcnej 

Mr B C Pal 

A calculated attempt to deccuc Indian politicans. 
"W e need another baptism m the fire 

Mr K C Neogy 

I do not thinl *hat anj true nationalist can fall in 
with the scheme put forward bj His Exccllenev 
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Sir H. S. Gour 

It IS a Krcat disappointment to find that the 
Commission is constituted without any representative 
of India on it If it was intended that the Comrais 
Sion should be purely Parliamentarj there was 
nothing to prevent the appointment of Lord Smha 
as one of its members The Commission will 
at any rate do one good It will remind the people 
of India of the value of toneerted action. 

Sir Ah Imam 

The exclusion of Indians from the membership 
of the Commission is an emphatic assertion of British 
Imperialism and a negation of India’s partnership m 
the Empire The only reply that Indians can give is 
a united and unwearying boycott to be earned on till 
the insult IS wiped off 



DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT 


No serious opposition was encountered in 
Parliament to tlieappomtment of tlie Statutory 
Commission. All parties were praetically 
unanimous in the opinion that what Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Btrlcenhead had done was 
the best under the circumstances. The few 
opposition voices like those of Colonel Wedg- 
wood and Mr SaUatwala wcie lost aimdst the 
general chorus of approval. And, indeed, the 
Secretary of State foi India and the Premier 
had lost no oppoitumty of e\plaining their 
policy hefoie the Biitish public. E\ery one of 
Iheir public addresses in the weeks preceding 
the announcement of the appointment of the 
Commission contained some reference to India. 
This country became foi some time a more 
impoitaiit issue in British politics than it had 
been foi a long time past. 

As if to help Loid Birkenhead in his 
propaganda came the timely publication of 
Afoiher India The hook with its morbid appeal 
to the worse side of human nature had an 
enormous sale m England, probably greater 
than any other book relating to India in recent 
times Though thuiking people in England 
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might h{i\e seen thiough tiic falsehoods 
with v-hith it bustles, it is certain that it 
pic]udiccd largo sections of tlic public against 
India The rumour, published in the Indian 
press and widely believed, that Mother India 
\ as published with official (oimtcnanec has 
been authoritatively denied But it is an 
admitted fact that copies of the booh were 
frcclj distributed to incmbcis of the two 
bouses of Barhament and probablj also to 
otheis interested m Indian ciueslions. 

One of the most important speeches on 
Indian policy made b> Mr Baldwin outside 
Pailiainemt was at the annual liord Arayor's 
Banquet The Prime Mmistci pointed out to 
his audiemo, wliieh, as he himself said, inclu- 
ded not only his immediate hearers but also 
the wider pulilK sened by the Indian and the 
British press, that the issue before the Statu- 
toiy Commission was of vital importance not 
onl> to India hut also to the British Bmpiie 
.Tusti fj mg the non-mt lusion of Indians in the 
Commission he said — 


Inin lu ling 111 llir Commisun nnl inrrely no 
Indians I nt no I nL,lislitncn «li» liivt bet n associated 
Iiitbcrio iMtIi the Go\cmincnt or rommrrrc of India, 
out sole desire {nradoxieal as it may seem was to 
i,i%c tlic real r sponsible and instrurted opinion 
amonL, Indians flie b«t e/iane«» of plajinK an clTcftivc 
and c jnstnietne I art in dcsiiiiiK a solution ” 
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"Cannot we ha%e done” Blr. Baldwin asked,” with 
mutual suspicions and jealousies with strife of caste 
with caste of religion with religion, of nation with 
nation, of East with West^ Cannot we hare done ^vlth 
the spinning of phrases which cannot souare with the 
hard facts of life hecause thej ignore them^ If we 
cannot, the luturc is dark indeed If wc can approach 
with the common determination to build for posterity 
upon the best and smest foundations, then whitecer 
the Xutuic maj lia\e in store as the iruit of its 
labours, the Statutory Commission will go down in 
history as the mstrnment and symbol of a new era ” 

The Prime Mmister*s words weieeloquent 
enough, but his actions, and those of his 
colleagues, by no means encoiuage the hope 
among the people of this countij that they 
mean anything seiious 

The attitude of the Biitish Labour party 
on the Statutoiy Commission is \ ery intereting 
Colonel "Wedgnood, one of the few members 
of Paiiiament who take smceie interest in the 
pioblems of India, was from the veiy fiist 
against Labour members talung any pait in 
the Statutoiy Commission. He shared the 
opinion of leaders in this countiy that the 
e'vclusion of Indians was an unpardonable in- 
sult and that Indians weie peifectly justified 
m refusing to have anything to do with the 
ComimssLQn.auditsimvesUgat\ous ill George 
Lansbuiy and some others who constitute the 
left wing of the Biitish LobouiPai ty, howei er, 
did not go so fai as Colonel Wedgwood in 
then condemnation of the decision of the 
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Cabinet They knew and admitted that the 
exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
was a verj serious mistake But in their 
opinion it would be as bad a mistake if Indians 
non CO operated w ith the Commission 

Commander Kenworthy, another Labo- 
urite who takes much interest in Indian 
questions, took up almost the same attitude as 
Air Lansbury In an interview with a Press 
representative immediately after the Commis 
Sion was announced he said that it ought to 
ha\e upon it not only repiesentative Indians 
but also repiescntatnes of the Native States 
who were equally interested in the future and 
prospeiity of India He considered that the 
Labour nominations to the Commission were 
the best that could be made He legietted the 
attitude of boycott that Indians were said to 
be taking up ra regard to the Commission He 
was of opinion that such a move would be 
playing into the hands of the reactionaries 
and Imperialists in England and India He 
strongly appealed to leaders of Indian thought 
to weigh this aspect of the question before 
they took any decision as it v.ouId have far 
reaching repercussions 

Sir Tohn Simon, as President of the 
Commission, could not, of course, be expected 
to express any opinion on the working or the 
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prospects of tlie Commissiou But lie wrote a 
letter to his constituents in Spen Yallev 
which would certainly lia\e had an important 
influence in forming public opinion in 
England 

“The Commission,'’ declared Sir John, 
“does not go to India with any idea of impos 
ing Western ideals or constitutional foims 
from without We go to listen, leaiii and 
faithfully report oui conclusions with regard 
to the actual conditions and \ aryiug propo 
sals made from witliui ” 

The opinion of theBntish Press, both week 
ly and daily, was favourable to the Commis- 
sion Some of the more progresiive papers 
showed a tendency to criticise the nommclu 
Sion of Indians But all sections were un- 
animous in criticising the movement for boy- 
cott m India Opinion in England as reflec- 
ted in the debate on the Commission m the 
two Houses of Parliament, was almost unani- 
mous in favour of the Commission Some of 
the Nationalist leaders m India expected 
much from the Labour party But when it 
came to an actual test, it was found that 
Labour’s knowledge of, and desire to help, 
India was confined, m the vast majority of 
cases, to a few broad generalisations In 
1924 Labour took up office as the friends of 
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India and it was left to them in their brief 
tenure of po^ei to inflict on India the most 
grievous injustice it has been the fate of this 
country to suffer m the past unnv yeai's in 
the shape of the Bengal Ordinance The 
Parliament debate showed the Parties in their 
true colours, Labour ignorant, but with a 
^ ague desue to help India, the Conservatives 
with a full knowledge of indian problems, 
but active in their object of suppressing this 
countiy’s aspiiations 

The Secretaiy of State being m the 
House of Lords, it was natural that the 
chief debate should take place m that House 
The formal motion which Lord Birkenhead 
put before the House of Lords was that “This 
House concuis in the submission to HisMajes 
ty of the names of the following pei-sons, 
namely, Sir John Siinon,Viscount Burnham, 
Lord Strathcona nnd !Mount Royal, Mr Cado- 
gan, Mr Walsh, Major Attlee and Colonel 
Lane Fo\ to act as a Commission for the pur 
pose of Section 84 A of the Government of 
Indn Act of 1919 ” 

Lord Birkenhead, as was expected, devo 
ted the major part of his speech to justifying 
the appointment of a purely Parliamentarj 
Commission “The question,’’ lie said, 
“is, should this Commission be a Parlianien 
tary Commi‘:sion consisting of members of 
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Commons and the House of Lords, or 
should it be a Commission on which Indian 
niembeis ^\ould ha\e found a place'^ I have 
given for foui years, ever since I undertook 
the lesponsibihtiGS of this office, my deep and 
constant attention to this topic, I have satis- 
fied myself, and I am not without hope that 
I shall satisfy yoin Lordships and the public, 
that the decision which 1 iccorainend is not 
only light but is the only decision which is 
reconcilablo with the \er> purposes which all 
of ushavi in view " The Secretaij of States’s 
fiist argument was that Pailinment and Par- 
liament alone was lesponsible foi the Govern- 
ment and welfaie of India, and that it would 
not be tiue to itself and to the tiusteeship of 
Britain m India if it failed to appoint a 
Commission of anj butitsoun mcmbcis. 

Lord Biikenhcad in his talks with many 
distinguished Indians in the last thiee years 
had, it appears, asked them this question — 
“Do you desire that the Biitish aiiny should 
be withdraivn from India, do you desire that 
the Civil Service should be withdi awn from 
India, do you desire that the protection of 
the British navy should be withdrawn fiom 
Indian shoics ? ” 

He had never found one Indian, however 
hostile to the British Government, who desir- 
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ed that the cml service, the army and the 
navy should be vrithdrawn from India. Since 
Indians were not prepared to take up the 
work of administration and defence immedi- 
ately, and looked to Parliament to do it, it 
followed dearly in his Lordship’s mind that 
Parliament alone should decide questions of 
go\ emment . — 


The Secretary of State asked ; — 

Doc^ O’- j one realW sappo'ic that the Parliament o£ 
this countrv which b* \ct oi Parliament assumed to 
jtbclf the responsibilities and functions of the Cora* 
pany, which, as the historical facts that I have short* 
ly stated, snow, is still conironted by precisely the 
same probUms in India as confronted our predecessor 
at the moment, when m the fir«t place the activities 
of our commercial and tradmj; bodies, supportea by 
the force of arms composed the wamng sects of In* 
dia , when it is conceded that our mthdrawal to-mor- 
row would reproduce precisley the conditions which 
existed when we went there how can anyone m those 
circumstances pretend that, whatever point may be 
disputable, the responsibibty of Parliament not only 
docs not still survive but is not an exclusive responsi 
bility from which Parliament cannot divorce itself, 
without being false to the long glorious history of the 
association of England and India* 

If this be the rcsponsibilitj of Parliament, consi 
derations of no small importance arise I had to 
decide before making i rccomoicndation to my col- 
IcTgues which tbej accepted as to the character of this 
Commission, whether or not it ought to boa Parlia- 
mentary Commssbion. This, as I understand is the 
point m relation to which doubts are principally 
entertained bj those who criticise our proposal. Let 
me, therefore, examine it with the indulgence of the 
Iltpusc with some care. If I am right m saying that 
It was Parliament which was responsible for the first 
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momentous change which deprived the Company of 
its political activities if from that moment Parlia 
ment Ins been charged with responsibility how can 
we divorce ourselves from that responsibility at this 
moment 9 Observe it is only cignt jears since this 
same Parliament by what is known as the Jlontagu 
Chelmsford reforms by a great public act created 
the eon'-titutii'n whichis now to be the subject of 
rcMsion and re evamimtion It is sometimes said by 
our critics in li dia that it is for a Pound Table Con 
ference or i Congress in India to decide upon the 
form of constitution suitable for themsehes and then 
for the Brit sh Parliament formally to pass it This 
su'’gesfiQn has not been lightly made It has he<>a 
seriouslv made bv men nho aie entitled that their 
ohsenation snail be seriouslj accepted 

I onh make this comment I haie twice in the 
three veoi-s during which I have been Secretary of 
Estate inMted our critics in India not onlv to put 
lorward Iheir own suggestions for a constitution 
but indicate to us the term which in Iheir judgment 
the constitution should take That offer is 
still open It IS most evprcsslj repeated ao I shall 
show n a moment m these proposals whith we mal e 
for the association of mdiaiis m tne activities of the 
Commission 

If at all His "Majestt ’s Government had 
been minded to include Indians in the Com 
m ssion, it would have been absolutely impos 
sible, in I ord Biikenhead’s opinion, to find 
out lepresentat.ves who could speak authori 
tatively “on behalf of their communities ” The 
Statutorv Commission was to be a juiv on the 
approved Biitish model, consisting of men 
A\ho are totally ignorant of tUematteis argued 
before them, before which the vaiious com 
munities in India would plead then cisom 
dmduallj The bccretary of State showed an 
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entire inability to concieve of this country as 
anything but a conglomeration of separate 
and hostile communities He did not even 
seem to think that e\en though there may be 
a number of communities, they might have 
many things in common, many subjects in 
■which their interests are identical, and for 
which a common representation only would 
enable them to achieve anything tangible 
Smce, in his opinion, there existed nothing 
like a united India, Lord Birkenhead could 
not, of course, think of looking out for Indian 
members of the Commission who could have 
spoken for the countrv as a whole instead of 
foi their special communities 

‘Men like the late Loid Sinha, and Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Syed Ah Imam and 
IMr “M A Tiniiah, in whom all India without 
respect of communities can implicitlv place 
its faith, could not come within Lord Birken- 
head’s circle of vision, simplv because they 
were accustomed to speak for the country as 
a whole and not for their particulai commu 
nitics The ^ecretaiy of State quoted with 
much unction a speech b> Mr T C Goswamy 
at a Congress Committee meeting, “a meet- 
ing not altogether farouraWe to ITis "Majesty % 
Goiernment or to the pi esent Secretary of 
State” “ilr Goswamv said that he did not 
know if there were anj Mahomedan organi- 
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sations m the countiy "which lepiesented the 
opinion of Mahomedans but so fai as he -^vas 
a"ware in regaid to his own community, he 
■was ceitain that fheie was no such oigaiiisa- 
tion which could speak in the name of the 
Hindu community/’ Why should the Secie- 
tary of State demand a special organisation 
to speak on behalf of the Hindu community^ 
Could he not undeistand, in the absence of 
anj such oigaiiisation, and that Hindus weie 
piepaicdto stand as citizens of India and 
weie ready to shouldei the duties and obliga- 
tions of their citizenship without lefeience to 
the society thej belonged to oi to the religion 
which they piofessed ^ But the Cabinet 
started with the pie conceived notion that 
no Indian could be trusted to speak for^any 
one but himself oi his community. 

“It would be impossible to foim a Com- 
mission other than a Pailiamentaiy Commis- 
sion which would not excite reasonable com- 
plaints of exclusion on the part of peisous 
who ha\e veiy strong claims to be repiesen- 
ted ” The Secretary of State seems to have ' 
been ref 61 ling particularly to the Depressed 
Classes. He continued — 

“Let me take the case of the Depressed Classes 
Theic IS in India a Tist population ^even in relation 
to the numbers with whicn we arc dealing a popula 
t\on of CO millions of depressed classes Their condi 
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tion IS not quite as terrible, quite as poignant as it has 
been in the past but it is still terrible and poignant 
Thej are repelled from all social intercourse If 
they come between the gracious light of the sun and 
one who despised them the sun is disfigured for that 
man They cannot drink at the public water supplj, 
thev must make diiorsions of miles in order to satisfy 
their thirst and the 3 are known and the ^ have been 
tragically know lor generations as the untouchable* 
There are sixtj millions o£ them m India Amitohave 
a representative of theirs on t le Commission 1 Never, 
never would I form a commission nor would anjone 
m a democratic country nor would raj friends op 
pjsite rccomm nl it irom which jou have eveludcd 
a raemher ot t us class which more than any other 
requires representation if jou arc indeed to put 
the matter to a nuxcl jury of the kind I am indi 
eating 

Tho Seciotai> of Slate's fervoui on be- 
half of tho depicss-ed classes is, indeed, admi- 
lablc But he ignored the fact that the 
tmancipafioii oftht Depit^sed Classes — so far 
as It has gone — has been brought about as 
muaijif not nioit br the efforts of people 
belonging to advanced classes and non official 
Euiopcan missionaries, as bv the action of the 
Government Indeed, it is the opinion 
of nianv who Jiave worked long in 
the sphere of social reform that further 
piogrcss IS impossible so long as the govern- 
ment of the < ountij is not in the hands of the 
rcpresentativ cs of the people 

But the Secretaiy of State’s enthusiasm 
for the advancement of the Depressed Classes 
has, obviously enough, an object purely poll- 
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tical He IS intent not so much on removing 
the stigma of untouchability — ^Britain quietly 
shuts its eyes to the introduction of this veiy 
stigma inamueh ivorse foimm SouthAfrica — 
than to estabhsh the fact that India is dinded 
mthm itself and that it is impossible to trust 
its people The British Cabinet is collective- 
ly responsible for all its actions and Lord 
Birkenheadas a member of the Cabinet, theie 
foie, cannot avoid a share of the responsibili- 
tj foi sanctioning the atiocious laws which 
reduce the majorit> of the population of 
South 4.fiica to a state of practical holotry 

Lord Birkenhead’s speech was one long 
attempt to apply the principle of divide and 
rule Unlike some of the statesmen who con 
trolled Indian policy befoie him, he could 
not see any trait in India which lemmded 
him of a nation. To him India was nothing 
but a gioup of mutually antagonistic religions, 
communities and races, just prevented fiom 
flying at each other’s throats by the power of 
the Pax Brtllannica The Secietaiv of State 
m his anxiety to coniict the Indian people of 
absolute inability to govern themselves did not 
even stop to leflect that the state of India as 
described by him is no credit to Biitain her- 
self If Great Biitaiu had been inclined to 
reform Indian society instead of filling her 
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own pockets, she had pleiiiy of lime to do so 
in the last century and a half Japan with- 
out the aid of any "Western nation, and in a 
period baiely a fifth of that during which 
Britain has ruled India, has succeeded in 
thoroughly recasting her social system She 
had a system of untouchability as bad as that 
of India But it is now little more than a 
name while untouchability still flourishes m 
India 

Lord Olivier’s speccli in the House of 
Lords, following immediatelv after that of 
Lord Birkenhead, disappointed Indian ex- 
pectations He yholc heartcdly supported the 
constitution of the Commission But he 
showed a more correct appreciation of Indian 
feelings on the subject of reform when he ex 
pressed the hope that aftci the report of the 
present Commission, Parliament would put 
an end to the iidiculous sjstem of doling out 
self government in inatalinents at the end of 
evei} ten j ears “He hoped that the Commis- 
sion would place Indian affairs on a basis of 
continuous progress and development He 
also hoped that this would be the final enquiry 
of this sort and that the Commission with the 
s9s:st‘i7?eo oi Xyd/anj, irowW the 

lines on which continuous piogiess might be 
made ” 
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Loid Reading justified the Pailiainentary 
natuie of Coninns'sion because, in Ins opi- 
nion, it would be impossible to get Indians 
witb a fan and open miud to seive ontlie 
Coinmiss on He said — 


The question I ha\e put bofoie mycclf and 
winch I have no doubt the i>eorct'>rj of State must 
ha^e considered a"ain and again is — Would it be 
possible to appoint a Commission iii winch the leadeis 
of nationalist opinion could participate with tl e 
knowledge that the^ haic not once but over and 
©■ver agam committed themselves to a definite view 
as to the polic\ for vimcli tiej wished and from 
•which they would not dcpai t It seems to me th t it 
IS reallv puttmc men on the Coiimis«ioii with the 
l-nowledgo that the opinions the' would c\pross are 
th*' opinions the' liavealread' c\piesscd I am pro 
pared to admit hat tl cv would sit on the Comuiission 
with ever' desire to be pcr'^ectl' fair and I cep an open 
mind Neierthless the' ha\e been th nl mg about 
the subject for a long time aud as I ha\c alreadj 
indicated have airca 1> given pledges from which 
1 seems aery difficult lor them to recede 


The debate m the House of Commons 
on J^ovembei 25th w is a Lcpetitioii in a some 
what tamei tone of what took place m the 
Upper House the daj pieaious Taking the 
cue fiom his chief, Loid Wiiiteitoii tiied to 
diive home to his henera the internal di-,oi 
del in India which would dtvebp into politi- 
cal chaos once the guiding hand of Biitain 
was withdrawn It his opinion, it was absolu 
tely wrong to compare India with Southern 
Ireland oi Egypt He said — 
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IE von CMmme t’l"* sitoation la India you do not 
fin I the Fellahcon. of C»>pt ermsing m awe before 
otiiers of hi'' coirntr^mcn like the L)eprebS'’d Classes 
m India before the Brahmm hi^h caste Hindu Theo- 
retical!} in a coimtrr like t 'vpt where the prcdomi 
nant religion, is Islam everyone is equal belore reli 
^.lous law Take the cas oL isouth Inland I do not 
think I ha\e ever seen m the history ot Ireland sneh 
bitterness between Catholics and Protestants as bet 
ween the Hindus and Moslems in Northern India I do 
not int nd to wound Indian feelings but in a debate 
ot this kind wo rnnst lace tacts m order to come to a 
reasonable decision 

Ildr Rtmsi' 'Nftcdon'iM, follotying the 
Undti '^oi.uttiv of st\tt, made rather a long 
speech in which ht justihedthe Labour Partv’b 
attitude- of (omplete ac<piics,ctiic‘e with the 
policfthat was) loUowcd b\ the cabinet He 
icin Ut I the irguinont ot I ud Biikenhead 
thit th ic we c imnoiiticb in Indii, that the 
inccustsof fh»c muiouticb must be sate 
guiidcl ind tdit t It oiil\ wu otdurusowas 
b\ hiMugipurth iih imcnt ii\ Commission 
He trotted ou* the stale ai^unient that if 
tlieio were I idinn uumbLisj ou the Commis- 
si ^11 tlu V ould get not o le report, but a senes 
ot icpoits. 

W tloit m ana w iv supt rcssing or flurarting 
opinion air Macdonal I said it was dt irablt that 
when the t.n icirv was tmshed we should have a 
report that should rcallv Iclj us A\ ha*^ vv ould be 
the report tuat wc should j,ct irum a Ro}al Commis 
sion appotnttd in the same wav as the one ot which 
he was a mcmb r ^ Itwonldbe absolutch impossible 
to net a report thev would get reports Tliert wo ild 
Is a majoritv report a whole series of minority re- 
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port" Signed with vanous paragraphs in them with 
astcnlvi ind footnotes amounting to a very eonsidcr- 
ahlc number appended and then the House instead 
of cettmg guidance for the Joint ParUamentarj’ Com 
imt^ec which nould be set up as the second stage of 
this cnquirj, instead o£ haMng some sort of well 
sifted and co ordinated CMdencc and guidance would 
Itself ]ia\c to regard the -various sections as if they 
wore so maii-v witnesses The report ot such a Com- 
rai«sion would not carrt this House bejond being in 
the position of listening to so many witnesses He 
would like the e\idcncc of witnesses to be sifted m 
s-aeh a way that it could be oo ordmated and got into 
some sort of composite scheme that as far as human 
intelligence and ingenuity could would meet the 
Aariou-’ points of \iew and present a common pho 
tograph ' 


Ml, SaUatwala, ab usual with hiiu, 
provided an interesting interlude in the debate 
by his amendment to Earl AVinterton’s motion 
that “the House should invite Pandit Molilal 
Nehiu to the bar of the House to evplam 
Indian sonliinents and guide the House as 
provided in the preamble of the Government 
of India Act of 1919 before concurring in the 
submis«5ion to His Majesty of the names of the 
peisons foimingthe Commission ” Of course, 
the amendment was negatived without a 
dn ision 

The debates in the House of Lords and 
the House oi Commons showed to the people of 
India that His ilajesty’s Government as well 
as the Opposition arc united so far as Indian 
policy IS concerned. 



THE DECEMBER CONFERENCES. 


The indignation felt by the Indian public 
at the omission of Indians fiom the Com 
mission, found concrete expression m the 
resolutions adopted by the vaiious confeieuees, 
national as ^\cU as communal, which met at 
the end of Decembei 1927 The Commission, 
as the most important political fact of the 
year, had the pi ue of honour m the Piesi- 
dcntial addresses and the discussions in most 
of the conferences The majority of the 
opinions expressed woic l)i no means compli 
mentarr to the Commission, e^ on the most 
faiourable being that it was a gieat mistake 
on the part of Parliament not to have included 
any Indian members The Indian Kational 
Congress led the <\ay In passing a lesolution 
for the complete boicott of the Commission 
The resolution stated — 

Whereas the British Government ha^e appointed 
the Stalntorv Commission in siolation oi india s 
right of self determination this Congress rcsohes 
that tiie onlj self rcspcctii c course for India to adopt 
istoboicott the Commission itcicri stage and lu 
c\cr% form 

‘Inparieular (a) This Congress calls upon the 
people of India and all Congress organisations m the 
countrj (1) To organise mass demonstrations on the 
daj ol the arrnal of the Commission in India and 
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Similar demonstritions in tlie various cities of India 
which the Gomirissian roayvisit. (2) To organise 
public opinion by vigorous propaganda so as to per 
suade Indians of all shades of poIi*'ieal opinion eftee 
lively to boycott the Commission 

"(d) This Congress calls upon the non official 
tneiabers of the Indian Legislatures and the leaders of 
political parties and the commumties of India and 
all otheis not to give evidence before the Cominission 
nor CO operate with it m any manner public or pri- 
vate, nor attend the social functions gn en to tb‘’m. 

Yc) This Congress calls upon *he non official 
memoers of the Indian Legislatuies neither to vote £oi 
nor serve on the Sel-ct Committees that mav be set 
up in connection iTith the Commission, -nd to throw 
out anv other proposal, or motion, or demand for 
grants in connection with tne worh of the Commis 
s on. 

‘(d) This Congress also calls upon the Congress 
TtiembcTs of legisla uie» not to attend the meetings of 
legislatures while the Simon Commission i*- m 
India cveept tor the purpose of preventing their 
seats being deelaicd vacant or for the purpose of 
throwing out the JI nistry or any ot the purposes 
mentioned lu Clause (e) 

“(e3 Tins Conctess authorises the 'Vi'oi’vmg 
Committee to confer with and secure coopciaiion, 
•wherever possible with other oiganisations and )mhes 
with a Mew to make the boyeo t e‘fcctiTe and ■’om 
plete ” 

Opinion m the Congicss vras, o£ eouise, 
unammous on the resolution The debate 
tliat follov.ed ilr. Srmivasa lyengai ’s motion 
vras chiefly notable for the speech of Dr. 
Annie Besant. This veteran fighter for In- 
dia’s cause again came into active politics, 
after a period of partial retirement, to helpm 
the boycott compaign against the Commission. 
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Dr Bcsant declared that the resolution was 
for the boycott of the Commission because the 
British Ijovcmmcnt had boycotted Indians in 
not appointing any of them It was, there 
fore, a responsn c boycott ‘ When England 
had insulted fndia in this manner there was 
no other way but to reserve to themselves the 
right to fight on the principle of self deter 
mination When England was m trouble over 
the w ar she ga^ 0 a'*plcdgc of self dcteimina 
tion to even tropical countries But now that 
the danger was over, all those declarations 
had been thiown to the winds India alone 
had the right to mal ciher own constitution as 
Australia made her own Dr Be«ant denied 
the right of England to change any constitu- 
tion which India would unitedly present 

The most brilliant of the senes of spe- 
eches delivered ’during the conference week 
was undoubtcdlj that of Sir T(j Bahadur 
Sapru as picsidcnt of the Indian Xational 
Liberal Ecdcration at Bombaj lie demoli- 
slied every one of the arguments that had 
been put fonvard by Lords Birl enhead and 
Wintcrton and called upon the Liberals of 
India not to give any co operation to the Co 
inmission m its work lie said — 


ainch ns the I itcral Party wouU like to work in 
an atmosphere of Boodwill mud as it would lie to 
a^Q d all bitterness much as it ^^ould I kc to } clp m 
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the tasl of an ordered and safe development of 
the cons itution jt cannot be a party to an arrange 
ment wh ch IS w holly destmctne of that spirit of 
mutual confidence which alone can beget co-operation 
It cannot be a parly to invthing which is inconsis 
tent n ith the honour and self respect of India and 
its moral right to clTeetnely participate in the deter 
mination of its conslitution nor can it in its zeal for 
cooperation forget its duts ro its country m a crisis 
of this character 'Much as it has differed in the 
pat and much as it differs even non from certam 
other p itioa on questions uch as those of civil dis 
ohed ence and other lorras of direct action it cannot 
compromise either its sell respect or the honour of 
the country But it is not mereU a question of self 
respect The larger interests of the countrv mal e it 
inoumbeut upon the Libciai Part' to sav to the Gove 
rnmcut pla n T and uncquivocallj thst it it must 
repudiate not on v the Commis ion whic i has been 
aipoM cd but tie entire spirit in nhi h the qaes 
tion of Iidia 5 further ndvonce has been conceived 
by Parliament and the Coiernment of India 

Sir Chim'inlxl Setnhqd qs Chairman of 
the Reception Coininittce also dealt Tvith the 
question and foiestallcd the President of the 
redeiatiou in his advice that the Libeials 
should have nothing to do with the Commis- 
sion Othei noted leaders of the Liberal 
Pirty, 111 e Mr C Y Ohmtamani of the 
TJmted Provinces and Sir Si\ aswaniv Iyer 
of Modns also spoke verv stionglv and feel 
ingly on the insult that had been offered to 
India b\ the polic\ that his "Majesty s Gov- 
ernment bad chosen to follow Almost all 
the chief speal cis it the Liberal Pedeiation 
meeting had, unhl e those nt the Congress, held 
high and ic:.ponsible office under the Ciown 
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Either as members of the Vicergal Executive 
Council or of those of the Provincial Govern- 
ors, or as Ministers under the new constitution, 
they had gained fir&t hand experience of 
administrative woik in India All of them, 
despised as “ moderates ’’ bv the extreme sec- 
tion of Indian politicians, now stood shoulder 
to shoulder with them in common opposition 
to the Statutory Commission 

Perhaps of more importance in the poli- 
tical game than either the Indian N'ational 
Congress or the Lib ral Pedf rat on was the 
meeting of the ^[u^hm League As the largest 
minority community, the Mahomedans, so to 
sav, hold the balance of power m the country 
The Government of India and the Secretaiy 
of State had long realised the advantage of 
gaming the support of the Mahomedan com 
munity and using it as a lever to mfluenci the 
policy of the Hindu and other commiinilies 
But so fai as the Statutory Commission was 
concerned, all except a few — who could almost 
be counted on the fingcis of a hand — of the 
belter bnown leaders of the i\rushm commu- 
nity were at one \ ith the Hindus m their 
lesoU e not 1 1 take any share in its v ork Sir 
Abdui R iliim, who since his retirement fiom 
the Exectitne p of Bengal had 

shown hims If to be a stiong commuinlist, 
declared stiongl^ against the Commission 
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Sir Syed AU Imam, former member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Couucil, also took the 
same Ime. Mr. Mahomed AU Jinuah, who 
had never laid himself open to the charge of 
being a commuualist, was, of course, in the 
forefront of those who opposed the Com- 
mission. 

Only Sir ^lahomed ShaS, with a section 
of Punjab IMahomedaus. was in favour of 
cO'operatuig with the Commission. In these 
circumstances great mteio^^t centred round 
the meeting of the AU India MusUm League 
in Christmas week. As it happened, however, 
owing to internal quarrals, the Muslim League 
split into two sections, one meeting at Calcutta 
and the other at Lahore, under the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Jiuuah and Sir Mahomed Shafi 
respectnely. At the Lahore session the le- 
solution relating to the Statutory Commission 
was moved by Mr. A.K Ghuznavi of Bengal. 
It iiiMted the leaders of all non-Mushm com- 
munities in India, to come to a satisfactory 
settlement with the Muslim community before 
the Royal Commission began its work. The 
resolution was discussed for four hours. An 
amendment was moved b\' Dr. ilahomed Alain 
to delete the last portion of the resolution. On 
being put to the vote, this was declared lost 
by the president. A division being challenged 
votes were taken by Provinces. Bengal, 
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Bombay, tbe United Provinces, and the 
North "West Frontier Province delegates were 
almost unanimously against the amendment. 
Of the Punjab delegates, G3 were found in 
favour of the amendment and 101 against. 
On a question of the accuracyof the count being 
raised, the supporters of the amendment left 
the hall in a body on which the resolution 
was carried. 

The Calcutta meeting of the League 
under the Presidentship of iilaulvu Mahomed 
Yakub M L A , passed a resolution in favour 
of boycott. In his presidential address the 
Maulvi said that the reason why Government 
had refused to appoint the Commission pre 
nously when the people had wanted it and 
had chosen to send it out just at this juncture 
was apparent “The Government felt convinced 
that umty between the two communities was 
the least likely at this time and that therefore 
the Commission should be appointed at this 
juncture. Indians had been excluded because 
they would not have agreed on a common 
report. Was there any basis for this fear*? 
There was the case of the Skeen Committee 
which dealt with the most delicate problem 
of the defence of the country. Not only were 
all the Indian mcmbeis unanimous m their 
recommendations, but Mr. Jinnah also made 
a European General sign the report.” 
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The boycott resolution was moved in the 
Subjects Committee by no less a person than 
Sir All Imam It emphatically declared that 
the Simon Commission and its procedure are 
unacceptable, as denying Indians the right to 
participate on equal terms with Englishmen 
in framing the constitution of the country and 
calling upon ^lussahiians not to have anvthmg 
to do with it m any foim at any stage Amend- 
ments were moved but they weie not of gieat 
constitutional importance and were not acce- 
pted by the League Subsequently the original 
resolution, as moved by Sir Ah Imam, was 
carried 



THE ASSEMBLY’S VERDICT 


The Commission was timed to arrive in 
India on February 3 Before that day a vigo- 
rous campaign to induce Indian leaders to co- 
operate was undertaken The Governors of 
Bombay and Bengal and other Provinces took 
all available opportunities to point put that 
boycott was a mistaken policy and that India 
had to gam much by putting her entire faith 
and trust in the Statutory Commission. Sir 
I..eslio Wilson, the Governor of Bombay, made 
an appeal to the Indian public, inappropria 
tel> enough, at a dinner given by the Bombay 
branch of the European Association, m which 
he ga\c an assurance that whatever might 
be the constitution of the Commission, Parha 
ment was committed to a policy of reform 
“We” said His Excellency, “are pledged to a 
policy of reform, bound by Parliament’s pled- 
ged word to advance on the difficult path of self- 
government for India, a path always difficult 
to any country but a path not necessarily 
thorn} but one which is strewn with the boul- 
ders of difficulty and the crevices of disap- 
pointment. Equally, of course, we cannot as 
\ on say, turn back nor in the nature of consti- 



tutional derdopnient can we stand still There 
fore, I fully agree with vou that we must 
go forward, helped as we must be on our way, 
by all those who hare at heait the real pios- 
penty of this great countiy ** 

bir ^Montagu Butler.m opening the budget 
session of the Central Province'' Legislative 
Council, made a very modeiately worded 
appeal foi co-operation He said that he did 
not mtend to disallow any motion legaiding 
the Statutory Commission that nught be bro 
ught forward, the but he warned the members 
against committing themselves to a pohey 
of boycott beforehand “In the bigger affairs 
of life,** he said, “and in matters of pohev, dif- 
ficulties loomed laige when the atmosphere 
was disturbed but all difficulties ^anlshed 
when the disputants came together and tried 
to understand each other’s viewpoints '* 

Sir "IViUiain Mams, who was in no small 
measure responsible foi the framing of the 
dyarchical constitution, made a ver\ strong 
appeal for cooperation in his farewell speech 
to the United pro\ inces Legislative CounciU 
He said - 

When the tunc comes for this Lcgi'latire Council 
to take Its deasion about electing a committee I hope 
that members will ask themselves tertam questions. 
IIo^7 can thcT except to sen e their countrv s cause bv 
Kfu'^mg to deal with the Commi'isioners t ^ far a> 
Parliament is concerned it is certain that sneh refusal 
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vnll not fatally obstruct or hamper the enquiry which 
m any ease will go on It is certain that refusal means 
losing an opportunity of bringing advanced opinion in 
these provinces to bear upon the Commissioners in 
the most effective and representative manner and, to 
my mind, if the Ijnited Provinces Council does make 
that refusal it will suffer in the estimation of all 
coolly thinking people*” 

The most earnest appeal for co-operation 
■was naturally made by H. E the Vieeioym 
fais opening speech to the Central Legislature 
at Delhi on Febiuary 2nd His Excellency 
warned the members against mistaking sha- 
dows for reality 

‘ At the stage.’ said the Viceroy ‘when the Com 
mission moves from the stage the Central Legislature 
has perhaps the greatest and most powerful means of 
influencing the futher curient of events The 
Commission has been established with the assent and 
CO operation of all the Britiali parties They will 
carry through the enquiry with it is hoped, the 
generous assistance oi all shades of Indian opinion 
Bu* vvhetner such assistantc is offered or witbneld, 
the enquiry will proceed and a report will be prfcs- 
ented to Parliament on which Parliament wiU take 
whatever action it deems appropriate What 
then m India or Great Bntain is to be gamed by 
a policy of boycott 7 Xcilher I nor anyone else can 
predict the affect upon the Commission s report or 
later upon the mmd of Parliament if many of those 
who claim to speak for India decide at every stage 
to stand wholly aloof irom a task m which Parlia 
ment has solicited their assistance and collaboration 
It IS clearly possible for people to stand aside and 
withhold their contribution just as it will be pos 
sible for the Commission to prosecute its cnguir.v md, 
with the assistance at its disposal, reach conclusions 
in spite of such abstention But at the least it 
would seem certain that such an attitude must inter- 
pose jet further obstacles to the discovery of that 
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more 6X06116111 waj of nratual understand ng which 
the best friends of India of ereri race will know 
to be requisite for her orderh ciolution to nation 
hood 

Aiguments and appeals, from the Viceroy 
as well as others, fell on deaf ears The Com- 
mission landed at Bombay on Vebiuarr 3 as 
arranged The hartals and protests which 
ocuried on that day were no means com 
plete Neithei could it be said that Sii John 
Simon and his colleagues had a leception of 
which they could be pioiid The feeling in 
the countiy was too deep against the Commis 
Sion to peimit of any men of nation'll iin- 
poitancG to meet and welcome it hull ex- 
pression was given to this feeling in the 
debate on the Couiinission that took place in 
the Legislative Assembly on Fcbiuarv 16th 
The debate was genenlly lecognised to be 
one of the most moinentuous that e^er took 
place in the \sseinbly The resolution foi 
boycott was moved b> LaJa Lijpat Rai It 
lead — 

“ This Assembly lecommends to the Goi 
emoi Geneial in Council to infoim His 
Majesty’s Goiernnient that the pi esent cons 
titution and the scheme of the Statutorv 
Commission aic whoUy unacceptable to this 
House and that this House will, theicfore, 
hi\o nothing to do with the ( omcnission at 
any stage in an^ foim * 
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Lala Lajpat Rai supported his motion in 
a liv'ely speech which for terseness and bril- 
liance has larely been equalled in the history 
of the Legislative Assembly. His reasons for 
supporting the boycott were briefly three * 
Firstly, he had no faith in the bona /ides oi 
those who had appointed the Simon Commis 
Sion He did not believe that they were 
actuated by motues of justice and fairplay 
or by any regard for the mlciests of India 

Secondly, he had no faith in the compet- 
ence of this Commission Without meaning 
any reflection on Sir folm Simon and his 
colleagues and giving them the greatest pos- 
sible credit for the liest of intentions, he hold 
that they is eic not the men to solve the pro- 
blems of India Their ignorance of India, 
Indian histoiy and Indian politics nere said 
to be then gicat qualifications foi the task 
before them In Lala Lajpat Rai’s opinion 
that Mas tbcir greatest disqualification. The 
Indian problem Mas so vast and so complic- 
ated that c\en if the Gods weie to descend 
fiom heaven they could not understand and 
digest it in a tew mouths so as to be able to 
present a solution of it which would be ac- 
ceptable both to India and England. They 
could do nothing in the circumstances 
M’hich Mould be, ically speaking, autho- 
ritative With the best of intentions and 
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motives, the Commission could only be the 
gramaphone of the Indian bmeauciacy, and, 
eventually, the gramaphone of the Secretary 
of State for India 

Thiidly, the Lai a had no faith m any 
Commission at all The Indian problem was 
beyond the competence of Commissions 
The past histoiy of all Royal Commissions in 
India had been a histoiy of disappointments 
and disillusionmeuts, and he did not believe 
that the present Commission was going to be 
an exception Lala Lajpat Rai pointed out 
how the numbers of the depressed classes had 
been daily put up “Ihe existence of the 
depressed classes had not been known till 
after the declaiation of 1917 In the census 
of 1921 it went up ftom 30 to 52 milhons, and 
now Ml Coatman had dehnitely put it at 
60 millions ’ 

Sir Zulfiquar Ah Khan moved an amend 
ment to the i esolution which s aid that ‘‘the 
opinion of this House is that the proceduie 
put forward by the Indian Statutory Commi® 
bion merits favourable consideration by this 
Assembly ’ The Government supported the 
amendment Aff the chief leadeis of the 
\ationalist paitv spol c m favoui of the reso- 
lution vhich was ultimately earned by 6S to 
62 votes The minority votes were, of course. 
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largely tliosc of the Government andnominat- 
ed members. The analysis of voting showed 
that the vast majority of the elected members 
among the !Muslims also voted in favour of 
the resolution. 

The Council of State took an entirely ditfe- 
rent line from that taken by the Assemblj^.The 
resolution put before it urged His Majesty’s 
Government in connection with the Statutory 
Commission, to form a committee from am- 
ong the members of the Central Legislature 
with authority to carry on preliminary work 
and to collect materials to be placed before 
the Commission, to co-operate with the Com- 
mission m exaraiimig witnesses in all the 
Provinces, to have access to all lecords that 
may be placed before the Comnussion, to re * 
view and supplement such evidence by requir- 
ing other witnesses to be examined and other 
records to be sent for, and to report to the 
Central Legislature, and also urging the 
Government to place the report of the Com- 
mittee before Parliament foi consideration 
along with tfie report of the Commission. 

P. C. D. Chan, who moved the resolu- 
tion, supported it by a speech, the chief fea- 
ture of which was its lack of strong and con- 
vincing arguments Mr Chan had to call 
in the aid of f/ic Hindu scripfuies, which 
enjoined tolerance and goodwill towards all, 
to butti ess up his case. He made an appeal 
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to the Government of India to give the com- 
mittee of the Central Le^slature equal termS;, 
equal status, and equal opportunities with 
the right to make a separate report. 

The most logical speech on the side of 
co-operation was made by Sir Sankaran 3s air. 

"If It was possible,’ he said, “to work along with 
the Coinmission and influence its decision, let the 
CommitteedoBo Olherwiselctitwork on. paraUellincs 
and submit its report separated .If India was 
to frame a constitution it would not be \ahd unless 
it was sanctioned bj Parliament This nas not 
denied. £ien a scheme prepared b% Congressmen 
must be put up for final ratification bj Parliament 
That being the case why siiould they not appoint a 
Committee which would ba\c ample material to draw 
up a constitution’ Whether the constitution was 
accepted or not b\ PatUament he did not care. At 
• any rate India would hai c produced a constitution 
through a representative Committee with which 
America and other civilized parts of the world could 
be faced. Posterity would sec what the present 
generation bid done for it ” 

Ultimately, the Council of State decided 
to co-operate with the Statutoiy Commis- 
sion but not on the basis of Jlr. Chaii’s 
motion. It piefcrrcd the amendment bro- 
ught by Sii JIaueckji DadabUoy which uiged 
the Government to take steps for the election 
of replesentatl^ es from the Council of .State 
to paiticipate m the joint conference as set 
out in the piocediiie of the Simon Commis- 
sion. The Resolution as amended was earn- 
ed by 34 agaiii'st 13 votes. 
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Whatever may be thought about the 
■wisdom o£ the boycott, it is not difficult to 
understand and sympathise with the objects 
of those who voted foi it in the Indian Legis 
lative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. The etclusion of Indians from the 
membership oftheCommission has been taken, 
andnghtly so, as a resilience on the part of 
His Majesty^s Government from tne declared 
policy of the equal paitneiship of India m 
the Commonwealth of Nation'^ that foims the 
British Fmpuc The policy that dictated the 
appointment of the Statutory Commission 
in its present form, and the speeches m uhich 
the Prime ^finistcr, the Secretary of State 
and the Under Secrelarj of State 
enunciated it showed clearly that India was 
onct more considered by British statesmen 
inerel> as a subject country, the people of 
which have no light oi authority to interfere 
m questions legardmg their future It is 
this feeling of outnged self lespect that is 
behind the boycott movement and no one can 
help sympathising with it 

A prominent Liberal leader who has had a 
short and stormj carcci m high office undei 
the Government, in a talk witli the present 
vviilci, caid that it was immaterial v hether 
Indians participated in the work of the Com 
mission oi not The successive resolutions 
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of the Legislatiye Assemhly and the demands 
put forward nt the meetings of various na- 
tional organisations and the investigations of 
the iluddiman Committee, weie, he said, 
quite enough to explain^the Indian point of 
view to Parliament- If the agents whom 
Parliament has sent are intelligent they can 
gather what they want from these. If, on the 
other hand, they are determined to ignore the 
Indian point of view, and foist on this 
countiy a new constitution which has already 
been deterimned upon in London they will do 
so whether Indian leaders co operate with 
them or not. Plausible on the face of it, this 
aigument is far fiom complete. Neithei the 
report of the ^fuddimau Committee noi the 
evidence of any of the witnesses before it 
outline a definite scheme of lefoims. That 
Coiriniittee and the witnesses before it were 
concerned with the defects of the existing 
dyarchical constitution. The resolutions 
regarding furthei reforms which the Assemb- 
ly passed on various occasions dealt ^Ylth the 
immediate necessity of a further step forward 
but do not sai definitely what that step is to 
be. The resolutions passed by, and the Pre- 
sidential addresses delivered at, the Indian 
National Congress and the Indian National 
Liljoral Federation also suffer from the same 
defect 
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There are a number of ready made 
constitutions before the public. Sirs Besant’s 
Commonwealth of India BiU, the Swaraj for 
India Bill, drafted under the auspices of the 
Independent Labour Party and three Bills by 
Sir C Yi]ayaragha\achariar, Sir S. Srini 
\asa Iiengar and Sir A Rangaswamy 
lyengai, are all well Jaiovni But they are all, 
more or less, individual efforts and have no 
thing behind them more solid than the perso 
nal prestige of their authors. There has 
been nothing so far which can be called a 
national demand by a united India If such 
a demand can be framed before the Statutory 
Commission proceeds far with its work it is 
well and good. The Commissioners, and after 
them Parliament, cannot afford to ignore it 
But in the absence of any such demand the 
Commission will proceed to take evidence 
piecemeal and frame their own proposals, 
perhaps reactionary A Committee of the 
Indian Central Legislature workmg alongside 
the Commission may not, perhaps, be able to 
achieve much But here we have Sir John 
Simon’s word, given o\cr and over again, 
that the Indian Committee will be guen 
the fullest scope A Committee of the Council 
of State alone, which is all that will pro 
bably be appointed now, lacks that repre 
scntative character which would haie 
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attaclied to a Committee of the 
whole of the Cential Legislature 
But if no change in the constitution of the 
Indian Committee is made, it will be impossi 
ble to get the eo opeiation of the Legislative 
Assembly And without such co operation 
the Commission’s work will be a faice 


Peihaps the best that can be done undei 
the circumstances will be to laise the Comi 
raittee of the Indian Cential Legislature, 
consisting of seven membeis like the Royal 
Commission itself, to the status of the latter 
It must bo gi% en a Ttoyal "W an ant like the 
Commission and must be entitled to piescnt 
its own report In fact, it must be consti 
tuted into a separate CommibSion It is a 
bold step to take But it is the only step 
that will induce India and the Indian Cent 
ral Legislature to gi\e its full and hearty co 
opeiation to the Coinniission in its woik. Sir 
John Simon it is to be hoped, give this 
advice to Loid Birkenhead and Air Bald- 
win on Ills return home and justify the faith 
that has been reposed in his statesmanship 
A Committee of the Cential Legislature may 
not draw up a report indentical with that of 
the Royal Commission It may, m fact, it is 
certain lint it will, differ in fundamental res* 
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pects. Parliament, however, can use the exis- 
ting Royal Commission to check the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Commission and 
frame the final recommendations. 



EASTERN OR WESTERN^ 


Tlic Statiitorr Commission is entrusted 
with the task, not merely of suggesting 
lemedies for the defects that have been dis 
closed in the working of the Dyarehical consti- 
tution It IS to follow the precedent of the 
Parhamentij enquiiies into the affairs of 
India that took place in the time of the East 
India Company and to investigate generallv 
into the mateiial, moral and educational 
progress of this country. Mr Montagu when 
he framed the Government of India Act 
intro hiced this system to rouse the interest of 
Parliament in the affairs of this country, to 
make India once luoiea fiist class issue in 
British politics as in the days of Burke, Pitt 
and Fox. 

It IS suxpiising that a discerning politi- 
cian like him did not realise the iidiculous 
nature of a Parliamcntrv inquest of the old 
model into the affairs of India now. In 
the old days the Government of India 
Mas m the hands of the Company, 
a bo(h eatirel.i distinct from IIis 
Majc‘ 5 tv*s G 01 eminent The periodical enq- 
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imies mstihitod br Parliament were the onK 
means br which it could keep a check o\er 
the admimstiatiou of the countrr, Tho'^e 
conditions altered when the Government of 
India was taken orei diicctlr hr the Clo^vn. 
The Cabinet, and through it Parliament, i*? 
now diicctl\ rcspon'ublc foi the good admi- 
nistration of India There is no meaning in 
Parliament sitting m judgment over it*? own 
conduct. When such ample means as already 
cast for lousing Parliamentaiy interest in 
India ha\c not succeeded, it IS futile to hope 
that the leport of the Stalutorj Commission 
will succeed m domg so. It will not cortamlr 
do so if one may judge fiom the tone of the 
debate m Pacliameut on the appomhuent of 
the Statutory Commission But the Commis* 
Sion in the hands of a Go-vernment not well 
disposed towaids India may act as a power- 
ful! weapon of reaction Its report may 
pi-OMde arguments foi going back on policies 
already adopted and reversing decisions hich 
aie considcied final That the Statutoiy 
Commission is fully enpowered to lecouimcud 
fundamental changes, which may go to the 
very roots of the Indian constitution as it 
exists, is e^ ident not onlj from its terms of 
reference but from the speeches made lu 
support of its appointment. In the state- 
ment in uhicb the Viceroy announced the 
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appointment of the Commission he said 
clearly that the Commibston is entrusted not 
alone Wxth the worh of suggesting amend- 
ments in the existing Government of India 
Act Its scope, according to His Excellency 
IS wider The Commissioners are called 
upon to judge whether the whole system of 
Western repiesentatives institutions is fit 
for India or not 

This idea, that Western institutions aie 
not fit for India and that this is the root 
cause of all the tioubles, constitutional and 
otherwise, that have occurred m India in 
1 ecent years, may be seen cleaily expressed 
in a nunibei of lecent pronouncements on the 
Indian question British officials who are 
unable to undeistand the tiend of events in 
modern India go back to their own country 
with the idea that all that is iviong with 
India is that Western lepiesentative insti- 
tutions aie not fit foi her and that everything 
will be right as soon as she gets institutions 
which arc suited to hci spirit ” Well- 
meaning and intelligent men like Lord 
Ronaldsba> are led away into this line of 
thought by the mistaken idea of which they 
have got hold, that theic is a fundamental 
difference between the spirit and outlook of 
the Last and the West which can ne\ or be 
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reconciled with each other The opposition 
to the introduction of Western represent 
ative institutions is not, unfortunately, 
confined to mistaken political philoso 
phers or desi^ng ex officials Some 
Indian nationalist leaders in their blind cam 
paign against everything that comes, or is 
supposed to come, from the West, have de 
cried Pailiamentary institutions along with 
other features of Western politics and social 
life 


They want some system of political in- 
stitutions which IS essentially “Eastern,” 
which IS perfectly in agreement with the spi- 
lit of the East, though none of them have so 
fai cared to make known as to what, accord- 
ing to them, constitutes an Eastern system of 
political institutions Their ■vague expres 
sions aie particularly dangerous as they are 
quoted against us when we want an extension 
of the Parliamentary system There can be 
no question about the nature of the govern 
meat that wc want in tlie future Our future 
constitution must be Parliamentary in nature 
whether it is dubbed Western or Eastern 
This IS the only system that will enable 
the people of a large country like In 
dia to keep in touch with and influence the 
conduct of then Government Those who 
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argiie that We'^tern institutions are not fit 
for India are probably influenced, at least in 
some cases, by the belief that Britain can 
maintain its dommance in India only if ther 
are scrapped The onlv alternative to Par- 
liamentary Government m a coimtii like 
India IS autocracy And if aiitocracv is deei 
ded upon as the best form of Government for 
this countri , that is, in keeping with the “spi- 
rit of the East,” what bettei aiithoritv is there 
to exercise it that Britain ^ 

In a thoughtful aiticle which LoidRonlad- 
shay contributed to the Nmelccnth Century and 
After about four jeais ago, he tried to analv^o 
the reasons for the reiection of the Reforms, 
at that time just entering on the second stage 
of then trial, by a section of Indian oiunion. 

“There is onlyone explanation, ” he wiote, 
“of this attitude which pnma facie was wholly 
illogical It was an exaggerated pride of 
race which was at the root of their rejection 
by the extreme nationalists, of that which the 
Englishman offered As mi Indian he refu- 
sed to accept what the Englishman was pre- 
pared to gi\ e ’’ This reason, iir the failure 
of Britain to win the snnpatln of India 
would ha\c been quiti sulTicient to expiain the 
rejection of the reforms bi the ndianced *^00 
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tiono£ Indian opinion But Lord Ronald- 
shaj proceeds further and doubts “whether 
the democratic constitution of the “West 
■which we aie striMug so hard to establish on 
Indian soil la in harmony with the ideals of 
the Indian peoples ” 

Loid Ronaldshav is able to get a conve 
nient quotation from a speech of the late Mr 
0 R Das in Mhich he gave some \ague hints 
of his preference for a non Parliamentary 
non eentiahsed s>j>tem of government which 
Mould ho entirely m keeping with the spirit 
of the country. "Mr Das wis characteristic 
ally vague when he defined the essentials of 
a national system of government In his opi 
nion, a highlj centralised Parliamentary 
form of Government was contrary to the cco 
nomic, social and icligious natuio of India 
But beyond asserting that the organisation of 
village life and the piactical autonomy of 
small local centres weie more important than 
cither piovmcial autonomy oi central rospon 
sibility and that the ideal should be accepted 
once for all that “the propei function of the 
central authority whether in the Provincial oi 
in the Indian Govcinmeni is to advise, having 
a residiniy power of control only m case ot 
need and to be exercised under proper 
safeguards,” he did not go 
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Mr. Das did not explain how a centralised 
system of government would be against the 
social, economic and religious traditions of 
India. If history explains anything, it explains 
in respect of India, that the country was most 
prosperous whenever there was a strong 
central government and that the moment that 
the central govcnniient lost its power and 
initiative the progress towards disintegration 
and deeay hecaiue quick. i3£r. Dns*s sketchy 
idea of a constitution in accord with the 
spirit of India did not satisfy Lord Ronald* 
shay. 

He takes up another constitution the 
framers of which were Indians and asks if 
that is the typo of government that national- 
ist India wants. This is the constitution 
drawn up for the ^lysore State by a Connnit- 
tcc over which Sir Bmjcndranath Seal, the 
philosopher who is at the head of the Jfysorc 
University, presided. Accoi*ding to the report 
of this Committee, the process of lawjnakiiig 
is regarded as a threefold one. The first 
part of it consists of the submission of 
Tri7A.^t:T3> ivi TtJsxrtrtV is tc- 

quired. Such submission should come from 
the people llicin<clves and the organ to be set 
up for this part of the process is a Represen- 
tative A-'^sembly si» fon.stitijted as to he an 
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epitome of the people Its members would, m 
the opinion of the Committee, '‘aifaculate the 
intuitive and unsophisticated vuews and wishes 
of the peoxde “The second part of the pro- 
cess is a technical one, namely, the scientific ex 
amination of legislative proposals before they 
are submitted to the Icgislatuie, and the oigan 
by which this task is to be undertaken consists 
of standing boards of experts so constituted 
as to advise both the Executive and the 
Legislature The final part of the process, 
namely the actual discussion and amendment 
of the diaft bills, is to be performed by a 
body much smaller than the Representative 
Assembly, made upof persons of knowledge and 
experience, a body which would not be so much 
an epitome of the people as an Assembly 
embodying the eollecti\ e wisdom and virtue 
The Ministers who constitute the executiveare 
to be the agents of the ruler of the State mth 
whom decision regarding legislation and all 
other matters affecting the life of the State 
ultimately rest 

It would be absurd to describe this as in 
any sense an Indian constitution. The chief 
featuie of this scheme, whatever the hemis- 
phere to which it belongs, is clearly an at 
tempt to retam power in the hands of the 
Ruler while making a show of associating the 
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people in the work of govei'nment. This veil- 
ed autocracy may be “Eastern” in the opin- 
ion of somepeople inEiiglaiidand of its auth- 
ors A constitution drafted on the lines 
on which it proceeds may also come m handy 
for helping England to maintain her power 
in India while showing to the world that 
Indians are not entirely ignored. 

The tendency to impress on the Statutory 
Commission the unfitness of India for Western 
democracy is widespread. Lord ^^cston in a 
leccnt article in an English magazine (The 
Contemporary Review) says. — 

“ \s a great Impenal power, wc ha\c always prid* 
ed oursches on shaping our institutions to the tradi- 
tions and character of the peoples fOr uhom they 
were designed It may be found tint we haie fallen 
short of this idc.al in India. Wc belicccd that in givi- 
ng 10 India the beginnings of democracy wc were 
endowing her «ilh the best gift that wc had to bes* 
ton Wemaj have erred in nidgment. Democracy 
maj not be capable of thriving on Indian soil or its 
plan may have to be snbstantinliy changed before 
It can take root In fate of this wider issue the vir- 
tues and defects of djorchv are of no moment The 
Commission ma> be impelled to scircli fora svstem 
tint does not rest so entirely on that chain of res- 
ponsibility between the lawgncr and the voter which 
IS our <on< option of politicai justice " 

If the (’oininission follows Lord Meston’s 
advice and devotes its time to a ‘tcnrcli for a 
constitution in Kceinngvvithtlic spirit of India 
instead of trying to discover wliat the jicoplc 
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want, it -will be indulging in an unjustified 
waste of its time and of the hard earned mo- 
ney of ‘the people of India. The people of 
India desire nothing but a democratic repre- 
sentative system of Government. It may be 
federal or it may be unitary, but it must be re- 
presentative of the people and must endow 
them with full responsibility in the conduct of 
their own affairs. It is ridiculous to assume, 
as Lord Ronaldshay and Lord IMeston seem to 
have done, that democracy (which cannot be 
confined to geogi*aphicaI boundaries) has fai- 
led in India. So far as it has been introduc- 
ed, it has worked as well as, or better than, 
it has done in Europe or America. 

The troubles which have arisen under the 
Byarchical constitution arc not due to the in- 
troduction of the principle of democracy but 
because the principle of democracy introduced 
under itdidnot go far enough. India has prov- 
ed its aptness for democratic representative 
govoniinent not only by the success of its re- 
presentatives in Legislative Assembly and in 
the Provincial Legislative Councils but also in 
the innumerable Municipalities and District 
Boards that have been established all over the 
country. Some enllmsiasts for ancient insti- 
tutions, and some persons who are not so en- 
thusiastic, desire like Lords Meston and Ron- 
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aldshay, to scrap the existing constitution 
and ba'Je a new one on the organi'^ation of the 
Tillage communities 

India mav, in the language of political 
philosphers., still be the land of village com 
inunities But to go back now to a Milage 
system would be inciedible folly It would 
put the clock of piogic’^s back bi centuries 
India Ins progicssed fai beyond the range of 
Mlhge politic^ A political STsteni bn^^ed pn 
inaul\ upon the village was alnght so long as 
the economic md social s\stciiiswcicalsob)*'cd 
upon the nlhgo ^Yhcn m the past, the Milage 
uas apolitical unit, it was a «iOcnl and an 
economic unit But now when cconoinie and 
‘'Ocnl oig'ini’-atioii ha*' proceeded far beyond 
the bounds not of the i illagc alone but of the 
dntritt, thopioMiiei, iml the eountri. when 
it Ins crossed tiic b II ricrv impo'jcd bv nioiin* 
tains and occ ms and embraces thculiolc uoild 
in its scope it will be national suicide on the 
part of Iiidi i to adopt a Milage constitution 
that might ha\«. sir\c«l well sometime in the 
hfth centurx India w uits a political con 
‘^lilution tha* will Ik in Keeping with the in 
tcrnatioinl position whicli she \MlloccniH and 
i\ Inch will cnabh hti »ot\irt to the full tin. 
inllucncc inIikIi is lKrbb\ right of her in in 
poutr and her materi il rc^onrecs. 



THE INDIAN STATES 


The problem of accommodating six 
bundled and odd semi-independent States 
withm the framework of a’common federation 
IS easily the thorniest that faces Indian con 
stitution makers To those who are read\ to 
Ignore the impoitanct of political realities 
the question is cas> enough There is, for 
instance, a school of extreme opinion m 
England which would sohe the problem once 
for all by splitting up what is now Britush 
India into a multitude of States, with a Bri- 
tish Central Government cxi rci^mg authoritv 
over them, equally uitU the existing States 
On the other hand, thcieaie people in India 
who would ignore the existence of the States 
altogether They would divide British India 
and the States into some fifteen oi twenty, 
autonomous provinces according to linguistic 
and geographical affinities, all united together 
into a federation The States ^with their 
patriarchal and out of dale svs,tcms of 
government have, thev argue, no place in the 
scheme of things that is to he. Thev aie 
afraid that the Indian States will be utilised 
as a lever by which Britain will keep the rest 
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of India 111 subjection. An cx-Minisicr 
(British Iiidia)^\bo has since been traii'^ferrcd 
to more exalted spheres than the Transferred 
Depaitnients of a Provincial Government 
wiitiin; a lear or ttvo a^o said: “The States 
11 al wax s form a bulwark of extreme reac- 
tionar> forces in India and Eiidand. They 
and their inofiieient ailniinisrrations can 
always be pointed out as an object lesion of 
India's iiieapaeity for self j;o\einmciit.“ 

The only solution that tins KvMinister 
has to offer is the wipnis of the States off the 
polituMl map of India. A ffood nnn\ thinkini: 
people even in denioci*atic British Ind.a will 
not favour tins diastic step. The majonty 
of the States are not inuslirooin i;ro\\ ihs of 
lo-da> or \tsterdny. Tlic\ Iiaien Ion.: and 
interc'tiai; history behind ihein, sonictiines 
real Inn? ha« k to the mists of antiquity. It is 
not alua\s wi-e to forget tlie past incur 
d(.<siu to proTreso. As "Mr. K. M. Pamkkar 
lias pointid out m his recent l>ook, the Indian 
islate*, nurtured Indian art and culture and 
proxnled scope (or Indian political and 
inilitar> cenius when it ’.xas the ireneral 
<'I'inion Ml \t the foimcr ucie worthlC''-' and 
liuh.nn^ had no « ipai it\ for the latter, 
“They proMdisl ’ xxnttN Mr. Panik- 
k ir, *• i sehoo! ftir Indnn statern inslup. 
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subordinate appointments in 
and the argument was frenquently beam that 
ly fached both capacitv and character or 
hilr work, the Indian States alone offered 
Mdsfor men o£ capaciti The career and 
achieiements o£ statesmen “^/“ng 

tors like Sir T. Itadhai a Rao. Sir Salar J ung, 

SirDinkarRao, Sm ^””thing 

SankunmMenon, ample ® 

else docs, the existence o£ these States 

Moreover, it is not as easy “ 
abolish the — 

oTthe“rpower to do 

aL^l'atfoT— ri^^^^^^ 

flee can be seen by P®™^' % , 
recent utteiancra ^ £ Xawanagar, 

His Highness the Jam &ahc 
one o£ the most progressive o£ 

at the present day, in hi P Vovem 

quet which he gave to ”^th the aspi 

bei 18 expressed great sympathy 1 

rations to self government cherished by Bn 
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tish India But he was 310 less clear on the 
necessity of pieserving their tiaditional rights 
to the Piinces of India 

“Our position” said His Highness, “in 
the new India that is being evolved, needs 
to be thoroughly safeguarded, and whatever 
form the future constitution will assume, our 
existence as political entities distinct from, 
and independent of, the iieighbouiing paits 
of Biitish India will demand an adjustment 
which, while recognising and meeting modem 
conditions will not ignore histoiy and tradi 
tions and will fully uphold our aynas^ic pre 
stige, prerogatives and treaty rights” His 
Highness the Aga Khan, aiiothei member of 
the Princelj ordei who is possessed of a 
statesman’s vision, is no less stiong in his 
demand that the rights and pimleges of his 
class should not be unduly curtailed “To 
reduce them giadually to the mere position of 
great nobles and to let the power and in dm 
duality attaching to their States pass out of 
then control” he wiites m his ‘India in Tran 
sition’ ‘ would be a crime against history, art 
and even nationahty ” The States are bisto 
rical and political realities and no amount of 
logic can argue them away Tiue statesman- 
ship lies in meeting and oveicommg obstacles 
m a spirit of compromise and not in acting as 
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if they did not exist The claims of the Sta- 
tes must be heard and their position defined 
before any plan whidi seeks to accommodate 
them within the pale of an Indian Federation 
can be adopted. 

It IS, of course, plain for all to see that 
the advance of Bnhsh India towards de 
mocratic self government cannot Iea\ e the 
States untouched- The authors of the ilon- 
tagu Chelmsford report realised this when 
they made their proposals Thev devoted 
considerable attention to this question but 
did not arrive at any definite conclusion- 
The tentative solution which they put for- 
ward was a Princes’ Chamber under the 
Presidentship of the Vicerov which would 
be empowered to bring to the attention of the 
Grovernment any subject that the Princes 
considered was of interest to the Empire or 
themselves in general or to any of them m 
particular. The Princes’ Chamber has prov 
ed to be entirely meffechve partly because 
its powers are so indefinite but more because 
a number of the most important Princes re- 
fused to give it tlieir co operation On the 
rare occasions that it is called together it is 
nothing beyond an ornament of the Vice- 
regal entourage. But the formation of the 
Prmces’ Chamber is a landmark in one way. 
It marks the final abandonment of the pohcy 
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of isolating tlie Pimces from one another 
which had been followed by the suzerian 
government for very long The Piinces 
assembled in their Chamber can now discuss 
sub;iects of common interest which would 
foimerly have had to pass the scrutiny of 
their respective Residents and of the Political 
Department of the Government of India. 
But the Chamber left the problem of the po- 
sition of the States vis a vis British India 
exactly where it was. 

In his speech at Rajkot on l^ovember 
22. H. E the Viceroy announced that his 
Government and the Secretary of State had 
seen the necessity of arriving at some definite 
understanding regarding the future status of 
the States and had decided to appoint an ex* 
pert Committee which would shortly assemble 
and take evidence in India. The Rt. [Hon’ble 
Srimvaas Sastri in a speech in Cochin State last 
year advocated ^the appomtment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the problem of 
the States. “The question, ’’said Mr.Sastii, “is 
no doubt astupendous one, enough to disheart- 
en a larger body with longer time atits dispo- 
sal and with less comphcated problems facing 
it. Theproblem of the States is one of the most 
insistent at the present moment. If it is left 
imsolved it will be impossible to attempt a 
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ion of thp larger problem of Indian 
ration”. 

has”, said the Viceroy in his Hajkot 
ess, *^been decided by the Secretary of 
e to appoint a small expert Cominitfec, 
to leport upon the relationship betivcen 
paramount power and the States with 
fciculai reference to the rights and obliga 
IS arising from the treaties, engagements 
1 sanads and usage, sufferance and other 
ses and secondly to enquire into the finan 
I and economic relations between British 
iia and the States and to make any recom 
ndations that they may consider desirable 
necessary for their more satisfactory 
justnient”, The Princes haved welcome the 
quiry with open arms Mr K lil Panik 
r’s valuable study of the relations between 
e Princes and the paramount power has 
own clearly that in spite of treaties, sanads, 
5age and sufference, the rights which the 
naces have as against the wishes of the 
izeram aie shadowy in the extreme Whe- 
aer authorised to do so by treaty or not, the 
istory of the relations of the paramount 
'ower and the States since 1858 shows 
hat the former has interfered and is 
Prepared to interfere in almost every depar 
tment of the States’ activities The political 
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authority of the Government of India 
has been pushed so far as to claim that sub- 
jects of the States owe a double allegiance, 
one directly to their rulers and the other 
indirectly through them to the supreme gov- 
ernment “The Government of Jhdia” 
writes ;Mr. Painkhar, “ has exerted itself to 
push forward new claims and to extend old 
ones For this purpose, constitutional, legal 
and feudal theories have been brought into 
use. Each in its turn has served to deprive 
the rulers of some part of theu* authoiity or 
to give to the Central Government some new 
basis of intervention In face of this tend- 
ency the Prmces will like to put themselves 
in a position wheie the rights guaranteed to 
them by law are beyond the leach of the 
whims of the Political Department of Simla. 

The States will also benefit greatly if 
their financial and economic relations with 
British India are put on a cleailv imderstood 
basis. Last year, ilr. ilirza Mahomed Is- 
mail, the Dewan of Mysore, i ef erred to this 
question in his addiess to the Legislative 
Council of his State Mvsore has now no 
customs frontier. The value of its annual 
trade is estimated at some ciores but all cus- 
toms receipts fiom it now go to swell the 
coffers of the British Indian Government. 
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It IS only fair, said the Dewan, that M} sore 

should get a fair share of the customs on the 
goods taken by its people In more or less 
degree many other States ha\e the same 
complaint as Mysore Nearer home the con 
troversv over the Kathiawar ports is of re 
cent date and it is neeessaiy for all concerned 
to come to a decision soon 


The Committee’s terms of reference as 
mentioned by the Viceioy mention only the 
treaty rights, etc , of the States It is not 
clear whether the Committee will be empower 
ed to make any leconimendations legaidmg 
the question of associating the Princes more 

closely with the Central Government of India 
It IS impossible to niamtam always “e pro 
sent air-tight arrangements between the State 
and British India The Princes cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that the present is the 
age of wireless and the aiiship and that they 
can no longer maintain their old isolation 
Their States and the neighbouring piovmces 
of Biitish India arc constantly acting an 
re acting on each other It must be said th^ 
many of the Piinces have shed their nan 

Mews and look at problems from the broad 
er outlook of a united India The evperieneo 
which many of the Prmces have game as 
India’s representatives at the sessions ot the 
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Imperial Confeience since 1917, at the meet- 
ings of the League of Nations and at the va- 
rious international gatherings at Gene-va and 
elsewhere, would bar e been of gi eat help in 
making thein understand the interests of the 
nation as apart from those of then individual 
and often insignificant States hlanj methods 
have been suggested to achieve this difficult end 
H H the Aga Khansuggests the establish 
ment of something like a large Senate in 
which all the States will be represented 
“After the due establishment of the Federal 
Constitution,’ he writes, “the room for Im* 
penal legislation as distinct from questions 
of policj will be so restricted that my pie 
ference is for a Senate or Council, represent 
ing the Provinces and the Native States, in- 
stead of endlessly coinplicatmg the Federal 
organisation by the creation of two central 
chambers with little to legislate about To 
this body, each great province will send eight 
to ten representatives, some chosen by the 
Go\ emor and approved by either the one or 
the other house and the remainder — selected 
by each of the Aissemblies and approved bjr 
the Governor Hyderabad as the premier 
State would send seven representatii es and 
States like Alysoie five repierentatives 
Even the smallest slates like Janpra or 
Morvi would send at least one 
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A super senate like that suggested by 
H. H the Aga Khan would have the merit of 
not Ignoring any of the States But this is 
practically the only merit which it is likely to 
have It will he too huge a body for delibe- 


ration and, if a majoritj of its members caie 
to attend, even for the routine processes of 
legislation ilore reasonable is the suggestion 
made in the Ilontagu-Cnelmsfoid report that 
an Indian Privy Council should be mstituted, 
the members of which will be Eulers of 
Indian States, as well as then subjects and 
prominent men from British India s 

body vill not, of course, be representative of 
all the States but it will give ample scope lor 
the talents of a few of the most gifted among 
them Abilities which aie now wasted on the 
administration of diminutive States wi 
inadequate resources will then be ma 
available to the couiitiv as a whole me 

Princes also cannot lescnt the advice o ere 

hj a body, which though not entirely mice y 
in its composition, has among its members 
some of their own representatives vi 

give an opportunity to the subjects o “ 
States, who have m the vast majority of cases 
absolutelj no political rights at pmsen , 
means to associate themselves owever 

indirectly, with the Government of their own 
States as "well as of British India 
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Council like this may not be m 
fact it cannot be, the means of the 
peimanent icconciliation of the lights and 
claims of Indian States and British 
India A true Federation like that ■R'hieh 
India IS destined to be will want a stronger 
bond of union between its component parts 
than that offered by a Pi ivy Council It 
must haie a central Legislature which is 
tiuly lepresentatnc of the States as a whole, 
that IS to saj, lepiesentatnc of the people 
as well as the lulers But a federation of 
this nature may not materialise m the next 
few ycaia and in that peiiod of tiansihon a 
common Pill y Council will be an excellent 
school in which Indian States and Biitish 
India can learn to work together It is to 
be hoped that the Committee announced by 
the Viccioy will not confine itself puicly to 
the relations of the States with Biitish India. 
It would have icaliscd its puiposc completely 
only if it secuies sonic soit of undertaking 
from the Piinces that tbcj will associate 
then subjects m tile w oik of Goieinment at 
least to some extent In some progressive 
States like SIjsoie, Tiavancore, Cochin and 
Baioda thcie are even now active and rcpie- 
sentatwe legislatures with a good deal of 
powei. The people of these States hive, and 
make excellent use of, the means of ciiticis- 
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mg them goveinraents which hai e been offei- 
ed Public opinion is mahing itself 
felt in the Gov ernnient of these States. The 
rulers of these, it is to be hoped. wiU 
keep themselves abreast of the times by in- 
troducmg the constitutional procedure of 
British India, just as they have mtroduced 
its judicial procedure 

But. whatever the recommendations that 

the Indian States Committee and the Statu- 
tory Commission on the Constitution make, 
they will he accepUble to thinUng people 
only if thej mamtam unimpaired the autho 
nty of the Central Government over the 
States as well as the Provinces Indian 
history shows that the country has been most 
prosperous when the central government has 
Len strongest The 

work are so strong that the moment the hand 

of the Central Government over subordma^ 

admmistiations grows weak. 
tendencies manifest themselves I beueve . 
said theRt Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri in hi 
lecture quoted before, “that upon ^ 

the pioper functioning of our Indian a es 
IS only possible, the welfare of the subjects 
of the States can be only guaranteed li tue 
British Crown and its representatives are 
always fice to interfere and to interpose in 
the name of good administration • 



BRITAIN, INDIA AND THE FUTURE 


Indian obseivers have, of late, found a 
general “hardening of heart,” as Sir T B 
Sapru phrased it, m England against India 
The promises made immediately after the 
war, when the seivices rendered by India in 
that great crisis were still fiesh in men’s 
minds, are more or less foi gotten The ten 
dency to look upon this country as an uncivil- 
ized part of the world foi whose government 
the white race must foi ever remain responsi 
hlo, as its people are inherently incapable of 
governing themselves, seems to be again 
gaming the upper hand Theconsequences are 
noticeable not only in the attempts to entrench 
British dominance ra India for ever but also 
in British colonial policy 

Paiticularly in Africa is the change of 
heart on the part of Britain most obvious In 
South Africa Indians had for long been 
treated as race of helots but Britain could in 
this case plead, though she could not convince, 
that she was not directly responsible for the 
policy pursued But East Africa is directly 
under the British Colonial Office and Parlia- 
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ment is directly respoBSible foi every act of 

thegovenunentsfUTictioimigiiiit In ^cnya, 

Indian interests have been 

nored A White Paper was issued in 1928 

carding the government of the colony w ic 
went against Indian interests by reserving 
the HjgUands exdnsivd^^^^^^^ Jefmatters 

lomsation But in reg „i.,mo to 

the White Paper lecognised Indi 

*or,t In the years that succeeded, the 
rLl Govenlnt gave more and more at- 
“ to the interests of the planters 

of Kenya to the grave 
interests The Europeans in 
where in East Africa are not like 

in \ustialia or Canada workers 

They h ive gone to the colon) as ®P't^ * 
exploit Its natural rcsouices and the labour 
of the natives In 1923 the Indians of 
Kenya were assuicd by a >-epiesentative of 
His Majesty’s Government in ^ 
that sell government foi Kenya tha is to 
say, governinent by a majority o 
tiers in the Colonial Legislature would not be 
granted within aii> measurab e is an 
time Yet recent events indicate th 
Y^hite settlers may, after all, succeed in g 
mg their object m the immediate u u 
was deHnitely promised by the W i e 
of W23 that there would be no racia i 
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mination out'^ide the Highlands But since 
then Indians hai e been discriminated against 
in the sale of land m some of the chief cities 
of the colony The Fcetham Commission's 
xepoit, i^bich lediiced the Indian element and 
lessened its importance in local administia- 
tion, has been accepted wholesale against the 
unanimous protest of the Indians m the co- 
lony. 


Conditions aie no bettei on the other 
side of the world, in anothei colony which 
owes its prospeiiti mamlr to Indians, Biitish 
Guiana Heio theie bad been no disciimma- 
tion against Indians ui the past Theie had 
been equal franchise laws between the races 
Bui a lecent Par^iamentaiy Commission 
which included Labour representatives has 
recommendt d, and the recommendation has 
been accepted hr l^ailiainent, that the con- 
stitution of the Combined Court, the legisla- 
tuie of the colonv, should be alteied so as to 
bung it luoie into line with the legislatmes 
of other colonies Indians aio likelj to suffer 
on accounr of this change The othei lecom- 
inend itions of the Coinnn«:sion are of a natiue 
to put moie powei m the hands of capitalist 
planters to the pi ejudicc of the Indians and 
otbei iabouiiug cLi’5«;es The situation is so 
serious that some Indian leaders have thiea- 
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tencd that the Inclian population would 
leave the colony f 01 other lands nheic they 
were more welcome if nothing was done to 
safeguard tlieir mteicsts 

To come to inattcis ncaioi homo, what 
greater, 01 more powerful proof of Biitam’s 
change of heait towards India is wanted 
than m the tieatment of the unanimous rcimrt 
of the Indian Sandhurst Committee ’ The 
Secretaiyof State and the Govcniment ot 
India are insisting on the impoitancc and le 
comenience of having unanimous lepoits 
from Committees and Commissions appointed 
to investigate impoilant questions Heio was 
a Committee on which Biitish geneials and 

civilian evpeits on aim, matters 'voic sit "S 
as colleagues with Indian nationalist ^n^ei . 
It issued a unanimous rcpoit But it 
Chief recomcndations h.avc been ingoic y 
His Majesty’s Government and its siiboi i- 
nate department in India The main recom 
mendations of the Sandhiiist Commit 
that the scheme of segregating m lan o 
cers in eight selected units should e a ant 

oned, that a militaiy college on the model o 
Sandhuist should be established m Intia 
and that Indians should bo admitted 
to all arms in the .army. The last recommend- 
ation lias been given effect to paitialb ^ 
admission of a small number of In lans e\c 
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ly j ear to Woolwich and Cranwell. But the 
first two have been rejected. Every Indian 
and British Officer who gave evidence before 
the Coinmittee spoke against the Eight Units 
scheme Its retention can only be ascribed 
to the racial bias of the autiioiities, whatever 
may be the reasons given superficially. The 
rejection of the proposal for an Indian mili- 
tary college IS a definite tefusal on the pait 
of Britian to co operate with India in the 
task of tiausfoiming the mercenary force 
that now guards its frontieis into areally 
national army Britain obriously does not 
want India to supply its own requirements of 
trained military officers 

Some lu India think that if Labour 
comes into power at the ne'^t, or at some 
future general election, the state of things 
will undeigo a radical transformation. 
They believe that British Laboui is out to 
establish democracy and self-government 
throughout the Enipiie Some rnerabeis of 
the Laboui partj are only too willing to en- 
courage this hope. They may be, probably 
most of them are really, smoeie m their desire 
and professions to help India on her way 
to self-government India's moral support 
would not be a thing which the Labour party 
could afford to despise But is Labour likely 
to giie Swaiaj to India if and when it comes 
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into power? It is a matter of serious doubt 

Confronted with the problem of control- 
ling a great Empire^ the untrained leaders 
of British Labour are likely to follow closely 
in the footsteps of their predecessors of the 
Conservati\ e and Liberal parties They have, 
m fact, already done so In spite of all protes- 
tations it was a Labour Secretaiy of State 
who sanctioned the Bengal Ordinance 

It must not be forgotten that Labour re 
presents an element of British society which 
has taken absolutely no pai t in directing the 
policy which has built up the Empire m 
India And the British Empire m India has 
grownup almost alone on the strength of the 
policy that was pursued It is puielj the 
achievement of the richer class of meichants 
and the aiistocratic classes who controlled 
the army and navy In this case India is 
absolutely different from the Dominions. 
Australia is the achievement of the working 
classes who settled down and developed the co» 
untry^s agricultural resources Similarly, once 
the way was opened bj military conquest, 
Canada also was built up by settlers from the 
British working classes. India, on the other 
hand, was won and held by the aristocracy and 
the middle classes. The policy that these clas- 
ses, and the representatives whom they sent 



out to govern this country followed, was pri- 
marily selfish It was aimed at maintain- 
ing India as a supplier of law materials for 
British rndu«itries, as a marhet for British 
goods and as a career for the young men 
turned out by British Public Schools and 
Universities To put it m plain words, it 
was aimed at bleedpig India for the benefit 
of Britain But now and then, paiticularly 
during the days of Liberal power or when 
Liberal ideals of political 3usticc were too 
strong to be resisted by the Tories, British 
policy in India was reallv aimed at promoting 
the welfare of this country and pi sparing it 
ultimately to take control of its own political 
destinies 

If Labour is ever firmly established in 
power in England, the state of things may be 
altogetliLi diffeient An aiistociacy may, 
after all, be generous once its objects are 
attained A plutocracy is only intent on 
satisfying its love of monev But Labour 
IS of all classes the most selfish, the most 
narrow minded the most easily excited 
to unwise courses by appeals to its self-inttr- 
est The late of India undci a Labour Gov- 
einmcnt, firmly in power for a number of 
years, is entirely intaleulablc If the work 
ers of Laneasliuc are without employment 
now, Labour blames the c ipilalist classes and 
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the government thit i5 run bv them But i£ 
Labour itself is running the government, and 
still the workers of Lmcashire -ire without 
work, IS it unlikely that the ultimate cause 
o£ unemployment may be traced to the mills 
of Bombay and Ahmcdabad and that the 
most drastic and the most effcetiic means 
will be sought for putting these out of action? 


Labour rcpiesentali-cs m Parliament are 
Cl cn noM urging v arious methods in oi 
Indian laboui mavnot (ompetcliaimridlyMith 
British Labour They can only agitate and 
loprcscnt non. But it tluy are in a major ity 
in Parliament will they not give more effect 
lie cxpiession to their ideas'^ 


The danger is not slight But the day 
Of complete Labour rule m rnetand stiU 
m the future AVhat is meant to be impies- 
sedheieis only that it is umvist to 
too much from Labour It may a 
turn out to bcbutaehaiifit from u e 
isemcnt of the lash to tae chastisomLii o 
scorpion 



THE NEXT STEP. 

isto l)cthonc\tstcp?!Maiiy proposals 
Iia^c been made for political rcfoims. Many 
constitutions have been drafted. It is not 
intended here to ?o mto constitutional details 
but to state some broad (acts niiicli Pailia- 
ment and the people of Kngland can affoid to 
igiioro only at ici\ giaie risk. 

One thing is clear. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Oiclinsford were wrong when they hit 
upon the O’^pcdient of decennial inquests to 
find out whether, and how far, India had 
justified the instahncnt of democracy suppli- 
ed. The ordeal IS too much to bo faced every 
ten yoais. The prospect of a general pulling 
down and rcconstiuctioii of established things 
lets loose all the disruptive elements in a he- 
terogeneous society like that of India. Each 
community and sub-community, each section 
and sub-scction, is intent on establishing 
what it considers to be its oivn rights. Ex- 
aggerated claims arc made in order that at 
least something maybe granted. 

Divisions are not mioftcn intentionally 
created by ofiicial inspiration in order to back- 
up spurious claims. It is the most effective 
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metliol hr which Imlm cnn be preiontcdfiOm 
bccommi' a nation K\er\ effort seems to ha\e 
been made during the prelimmai> tour of the 
Simon Coinmisbion to set up one communih 
against the othoi Disaffected leadeis of 
small minorities, more intent onpuslnng them* 
sches into the limelight than on nn\ thing 
else, ucic encouraged and inntcd to appear 
before the commissioneis It is not Icnoun 
arlnt leplr Sir John Simon ga\e to each and 
cveij one of tlusc seeKol^ after the loa\es 
and fishes of office His leputntjon foi states- 
manship entitles us to belic\ o that he did not 
encourage then hopes for special priMlcges 
allround ‘iTcmaifecl confident that Sir 
John Simon will not be led astiay But the 
same confidence cannot be uposed in some of 
his colleagues They aic onl;^ too ready to 
confess, what has been studiouslj impressed 
upon them, that India is a land of differen- 
ces too deep to be bridged The Commis- 
sioners ha^c disco\crcd not uierclj com- 
munal differences in this unfortunate country 
Some of them ha\c looked fiiithci and stem a 
jawming gulf between the luial and urban 
classes The tendency shown b} the commis- 
sioncis to see differences Cl ci^ where IS really 
alarming to those who haio tlic interests of 
the country at heart But theic is no immediate 
danger This time British statesmen ha\o 
been foolish enough to unite almost all classes 
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and all eommnmties in common opposit'on to 
the Comimssion they lia^e sent. Only a few 
odd remnants here and there are co operat- 
ing But successive inquiries niav act as a 
great inducement to the various communities 
not to coalace into a common nation 

The Statutoiy Commission that is woih- 
ingnowina’ not lecomniend the grant of im- 
mediate and complete Swaraj But it should 
in any ca^e recommend the establishment of a 
constitution vhich draws its motire power 
from within, which has within it the caoaaty 
for progressive modidcation in i elation to 
changing conditions that is lacking now. 
TIVhateTei the form of the Legislature 
that will be established as a lesult of 
the Commission’s recommendations, it 
should have the power, vith sufficient 
safeguards, to change its own constitution if 
it thinks it neccssari to do so Of course, a 
measure of control may still be retained by 
Parliament 

Another matter, dicision on which can- 
not be postponed, is the relation of the Indian 
States ^vlth the rest of India The Butler 
Committee is now busi with this question. 
It IS to be hoped that it t\iII recommend some 
practicablesolution But itisnot enough alone 
to put the foreign relations of the States on 
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an understandable basis. The Princes must 
realise once for all that the -world is moving 
forward and that it is high time for them to 
introduce into the government of their States 
atleastthebeginingsof democracy. Democracy 
in British India will never be safe if undilu- 
ted autocracy prevails in the Indian States. 
The Butler Committee is not, of course, em- 
powered to recommend alterations in the in- 
ternal government of the states. It is concer- 
ned only with their foreign relations. But the 
Princes may take the hint from want is hap- 
pening in British India and introduce really 
effective reforms in their Governments, 

Four years ago Dr. R. P. Paranjpye in 
his presidential address at the National Libe- 
ral Federation outlined the minimum de- 
mands that a united India should make be- 
fore a Statutory Royal Commission. These 
were : — 

The array should be gradually placed on 
an Indian footing and recruitment so ac- 
cellcrated that at the end of thirty years no 
new European officers may be required, the 
strength of the British army in India being 
determined by the Indian Legislature. 

The civil services to be put on an Indian 
footing, no new European recruit being taken 
after live vears. 
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Complete financial autonoin) should 
be granted to India as to the Donnnions 

The foreign lelations of India should 
continue on an Imperial basis, India being 
leprcsented on a ly body that maj be consti- 
tuted from the Domm ons 

]\Iany developments, pailicularh in the 
Impeiial and international sphere, have 
taken place since these suggestions weie made 
Thev inav novv be considered much too mode- 
rate But Ihoj may at least be tal^en as some- 
thing to go upon 

The position of India vm-o vis the Em- 
pire requires to be cleared up The hst Im- 
perial Confeience clearli defined the position 
of the self governing paits of the Empire 
The report of the Committee on Inter Impeii- 
al Relations, which was subseqaenth adopted 
bv the full conference, stated — 

“Thc> (the self governing dominionb) 
aie autonomous communities within the Bii 
tisli Empiic, cquil in stitiis, in no w 13 sub 
oidinateto one anothei, in anv aspect of 
then domestic or external aflaiis, though 
united bj a common allegiance to the C rown 
and freely associated as mcmbeisof the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth of Nations ” 
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The Dominions aie now absolutely inde- 
pendent for all practieal purposes They 
ha\e secured the light of appointing their 
own diplomatic repiesentatives m foieign 
countries Canada, which has always taken 
the lead in matteis of Imperml pohcr, has 
alieadj got its own Alimster at Washington 
and has decided to have one in Tukio also 
South African statesmen have declared that 
their Dominion would claim the right of 
standing neutral m ease of wai. 

India occupies a very equivocal position in 
matteis Impeiial She shaies many pnnleges 
with the Dominions She is, foi one thing, 
associated with them in the Imperial Confer- 
ence She is, like them, an original member 
of the League of Nations But for all that, 
her position ambiguous The Committee 
on Inter Irapenal Relations, which altered 
the scope of the Acts contiollmg the relations 
of the various Dominions to Britain, lefused 
to interfere with the case ot India It merely 
refeiicd in passing to a lesolution of the 
Impeiial Wai Conference of 1917 by which 
“due recognition was gi\cn to the important 
position held India in the Biitish Com- 
monwealth''. 

Wlnt IS to be the future of India in le- 
gaid to the Einpiie? She forms a factor 
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altogether different from the rest of 
the Empire She is not of the Dominions^ 
noi yet of the Crown Colonies It might 
seem at first sight that it is useless for re 
piesentatives of this country to take part m 
future ses'Jions of the Imperial Confeience. 
India occupies a more or less honorary posi- 
tion at it Her representation is only nomi- 
nally representative Her problems aie of 
only secondary importance to it No ques- 
tion IS decided with reference to hei wishes 
Why then take any part? The question is 
natural But it would be wiser for us to 
take the pait that we can play now until we 
can do better The Empire is not static It 
is continually moving and progressing The 
relations between its various members aio be 
mg contmuallv readjusted on new bases, with 
reference to the new and changing conditions 
of the world We have Dominion belf Go- 
vernment before us as our political goal It 
would, therefore, be a mistake to cut oui- 
sclves off from the contact with progress in 
the Dominions bv non-co-operating with the 
Imperial Confeience 

On the other side, Great Britain and the 
self-governing Dominions oi at least the 
thinking section of llieii peojilc icilise fully 
the ver\ great impoitancc of India as a mem- 
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ber of the Imperial Comaionwealth. It is inter* 
esting to recall m this cooneclion -what jNIr. 
J.L. Garvin v.iote during the last sessions 
of the Imperieral Conference. 

” be wrote, “AsJa will not become less 
and less important m tlie twentieth century but 
more and more, and that iDO^cmcmt will be of incal- 
culable importance, directly or indirectly, for every 
one of the Lnglish speaking peoples whether in the 
Empire or under the stars and stripes . India 
contains by hcrscli one sixth of the entire number of 
mankind India is on tuc road to full t/ommion- 
hood Gradual Itntish guidance of that process 
IS the sole alternative m our time to a stupendous 
anarchy, with red rum and breaking up’ beside 
which the piescnt Chinese chaos would seem mild 

‘ How docs It concern other Dominions ? In this 
wire — that li, m place ot the British Kaj, India were 
pulled together again, under a hostile system ,the 
national survival ol Australia and New Zealand 
would oc altogether impiobable, full tides oi Asia* 
tit immigration,, sub merging for ever the handful 
oM\hites who now dominate .\frica would be quite 
possible , and the l*acific Ocean would become a more 
insure problem than it seems to Canada to da; . It 
IS not by their own strength that Australia and 
Goutb Airica at least restrain the immense human 
fortes of Asia Though social self-protection is 
nctcssarj, respect lor the Dominion of India is 
required” 

Iiidta is important to the Empire as 
much as the Empire is impoitant to India. 
The statesmen who now contiol British policy 
seem unable to look as far forwaid as Mr. 
Gatnu. Manyo£ then leceiit actions show’ 
that instead of helping India to the goal of 
Pomiinonhood as fast as possible, they are 
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intent on putting as many obstacles as possi- 
ble m the way of her piogress India 
IS -willmg to co-operate on equal terms 
If the statesmen of the Empue aie not 
iM'^e enough to admit hei to these at the 
eailiest oppoihmity, her disaffection, natu- 
ral undei the circumstances, will be the gieat- 
est danger that the Einpiie will have to face 
in the coming years 



SOCIAL REFORM AS A POLICY. 


There ^vill be little meaning in the Sta- 
tutory Commission investigating the progress 
of social reform, sanitation and education in 
India at the present stage Indians got what 
power they have in these matters only seven 
jears ago. 33efore that eicrytbing was in the 
hands of the bureaucracy. E\en to a race of 
supermen this peiiod is too short in which to 
bring about a revolution But the Indian 
Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Leg- 
islatures have done what they could for educa- 
tion, sanitation and social reform, hampered 
as they were by the want of money. The 
raising oC the ago of consent and the age of 
marriage has received a great deal of atten- 
tion. Compulsory primary education acts 
have been passed in many places. Want of 
money alone prevents many more areas from 
making piimary education compulsory. Per- 
dirips .mast .ip 

political matters has been the entry of enligh- 
tened women representatives in fo municipal 
and legislative bodies, ilany municipalities 
do not now consider themselves complete if 
they do not have a woman rcpicscutative. 
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These pioneer women who have ventured into 
regions which, had been closed to them even a 
verv few years ago, have acquitted themselves 
as well as, or better than, tlioir sisters who 
ha^ e gained admission in recent years into 
representative assembly in the "West. One of 
the Indian Provincial logislahires, namely. 
Madias, has the unique honour of hai*ing a 
lady as its Deputy President. 

The Commission will attach more impoi- 
tance to the question of social reform than it 
would perhaps, otherwise have done, because 
of the publication of Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
Mother India Miss Mayo has sought to give 
India a lepiitation m the eyes of the world 
as an intfi-uationnl s»nk of immorality and 
corruption. Accoiding to hei, the Hindu 
race is socially lu a stagnant and evil smelling 
morass into which it i<5 steadily sinking deeper 
and deeper. She has wi'itten her book 
^vlth the difmite object of proving that India 
IS an international danger. In these days 
when tlie world is so closely knit togalher, 
when New York and Loudon have been redu- 
ced to a few davs' journey from Bombay and 
Calcutta, matters relating to the health and 
sanitation of the latter cities arc of piime 
interest and importance to the inhabitants of 
the former. A serious epidemic of any iia* 
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turo stnitiiig from the slums of one city nny, 
if not comb itcil inimcdiatelr, decmintc the 
otlici'5 nitlnn n\ei> fuv wccKs Tbougli *!ho 
nnj not ln%L nctiinllj snnl so m itnin 
iNOids !^tlss Mnjo implies dciil} tint the hek 
of socnl piogiL'^s in Iiuln lonstitutcii i tlcni 
ease foi the contmiml white lontiol of tlie 
countiy 

The coniucliou between ': 0 Lml 
and Indi m Hlf-e.ouimncnt is qiuh xlifTcrtnt 
fiom wlnt Ml'''' Ma^o ’^iipposi'! it to be If 
anjtliuig, Biitish lulo is the chuC came of 
Indnn 'locnl stacaiati ii C >mnj" tis cntiu 
Sti uicCrs to tlio iiligioii iiiltuu md social 
oigani&ation ofliuha, om Ituti'-h lukis adop 
Udthcwni plan of iimaimnu intii )\ niutial 
in these nnttcia butmutiaht) w is intei 
prcttda> in obligition on tin pait ot f,o\Lin 
jiicnt to nnint iiii e\istmg usages at all costs 
mcspcctiNc oL w bethel those \i'' ucs louloim 
cd to luodciu ideas ot social justice ihc 
state ot things wasluttci in llic ciil\ dais 
of Biitish luU ihui enlightened statcsnnn 
111 c Loid “W ilham Beiituuk wcio at tin helm 
of aft Ills aticl thee were not I eliimlli uul m 
bad nif, up tlu adi imtd stetion ot iiidn opi 
luon led l>\ men 111 t Kaj i K im ^loli m Roe 
in e iriMnc out lecolutioinn lefoinib hi c the 
abolition ot s iti Ihirurs iie otheiwi‘'c now 
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4111 d more tli'ui once ui the pi«t reactionaries 
among Hindus could look with confidence to 
tlie support of GoTcniiiient in their stand 
again'^t the reforms which weie sought to he 
introduced hr the adnneed section E\en the 
Depressed Classes, of whose eKi<;teuce so 
much IS being made now, were practically 
ignoied until a few \cais ago uuen their po- 
litical iiupoitance as a lever against the claims 
of more advanced coimnunitties was re 
cognised 

That politic d hbirn will have a ven im 
poituit ind piobibiN unanticipated effect m 
bimgiug about social emancipation is proved 
bv the non Biahnnn moionient in the Madias 
Piosidcncx The slight measure of icsponsi 
biht\ granted under the Montagu Chelmsford 
constitution had the elTect of n al nig tlie non 
Brahmins realise then political impo’'tance. 
bide bv side thev saw tniir own social weak- 
nesses The result was that the c'^cnise of 
political power and the social icform wont on 
snmillancou 1v in a haiinoniou': wa\ T1 e 
process will be far more quid and fir more 
comprehensive if political libertv complete. 


"Mr K Nataiajan than whom there is no 
more sinecit social reformer in India, explain 
cd the course of British policv m regard to 
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Indian social reform in the course of In's- 
excellent presidential addiess at the Indian 
National Social Conference held at Madras 
in December 1927. Natarajan said — 


The late Jlr. ilontagu was perhaps the first 
British slntcsman to tealue that the Indian s% stem oC 
administration operated as a Lamer to social progress 
and he e^prcsslj indicated in the Jlonta^u C'lieJms 
lord Report that one great object in expanding the 
constitution was to afford greater opportnnitj for so 
cial reiorm Whatever might be the defects of the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms, in irhaterer other re& 
pects they xtiaj have failed to come up to expectations, 
theyha^e certainly given a great stimulus to social 
activity and social legislation and it is no esaggera 
tioii to say that during the last sir or seven years we 
have had more attempt at <^cjaJ legislation than dur- 
ing the previous thirty or forty years It is the ex 
pencnce not onl> of India but ot other lands that 
political expansion is tollowed by social progress 
The extension of the franchise in Great Britain and 
the establishment of effective national Governments 
in Japan. Turkey, and even in Afguamstan. have 
bad this result I am convinced and I wish to teke 
this opportunity ot expressing m> conviction in the 
strongest manner posable, that we have reached 
a stage in which father and much needed so-Iarge 
lather extension oi the rights ot self Government to 
the people ol India 

Auou-Iudian observer, Mr C F Andrews, has 
after a close study of Indian problem'; rang- 
ing over a quarter of a century, arrived at 
the very same ccmclasioa 


*' It has been, he wrote sometime ago 
in Foreign Affairs, “ my daily experience for 
nearly a quarter of a century to watch the 
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■course of events in India "with an eager loving 
for advance in humanitarian diiections 
Every day my own conviction — slowly and 
painfully formed-lias grown stionger that the 
lule of the foieignei is non definitely stand- 
ing in the way of health} social reform ” 

“It may be asked m cntisism of what I 
have wiittcu whethci the depressed classes 
themselves would stand to gam or to lose 
undei Sviaraj. This is a ciucial question. 
Enhesitatingh I would sa> that today the 
stiongcst force working for the emancipation 
aie to be found outside govcinmcnt circles ’* 

If Britain is reall> as anvious for social 
lefoim as she pretends to be, the best that she 
can do for it is to entrust the people of India 
with full responsibility for their own future. 





LINES OF REFORM 


A conference of almost all the political 
parties in the country and a number of corn- 
tnunal organisations met m Delhi torraids 
the end of February 1928, to try to formulate 
a scheme of political reforms which would 
secure universal acceptance in India The 
conference did not carrj its task of constitu- 
tion making to its romplction But a com- 
mittee which it pointed to tonsidoi the f|ucs- 
tion gave some hints as to the lines cm 
which the work might prorcod The com 
mitteo was instructed to report to the confe- 
rence on the following subjects 

1 The constitution of the Swaiaj Par- 
liament, whether it should be bi camoral or 
uni caraeral 

2 Pranehise 

3 A dcclaiation of rights 

4 Rights of Labour and Peasantry 

5 Indian States 

A summary of the Committee's report 
which was issued shortly after it finished its 
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sitting'!, said that a comprelien‘?ive deelara- 
tion of rights had been framed bj it A. 
considerable di'icii'^sion took place, aeeoiding^ 
to the siimmarv rcforied to, on the qiieatiou 
as to whether the constitution should be a 
unitary or a federal one But the Committee 
came to the conclusion that a foiraal theo 
retical d^-cision on this question was unneces* 
saiv and what leally mattered was tho 
division of pow( IS and subjects between the 
Cential and ProMncial Goveinmcnts It 
was on th® basis of this division that consi- 
deration took place as to whether the Legis- 
latuic should lie uni*caincial or bi-camoral 
The majoiity opinion fa\ourcd u bi cnmeial 
Ccntial Legislature and iini*cameial Pio 
vincial Logislatuics Some mtinbeis were 
for UPi cameral legislature throughout, whilst 
otheis wanted two houses even in pioMiices, 
apeciallj in case adult suffiage was agiced 
upon 

Franchise 

In rogtiid to franchise a considtiablo nn* 
joiitv wcic of opinion that thue should be 
adiiit Miffiage both in tlu provincts and in 
tin lowti house of the ( cjitral Ligisiatuio. 

1 or the upper house a innjoniv ha\i icioin- 
mended a ic-'trnted rrainhisi. Some wtio 
of opinion, houevti, limt the uppci house 
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should ])c elected solely the constituent 
Pioiincial Leg;isHtuies 

Qualifications for Candidates 

Heralding the qualifications foi candi 
dates the Oommittee has recommended an age 
limit of 2d foi the loner hoiisi and an age 
limit of 30 for the iippci hou«:o 

Number of Members 

As foi th( ■number of members foi the 
Legisl iturcs* the Committee has suggested 
7D0 nith ponci to nncisi if ncceseaiN, foi 
the loner hous< ol the Central Legislature 
and 250 for the upper house For the J'*ro 
Vincis it IS suggested th it thtic should be, as 
a general rule, one m< mbci foi cvcij 1,00,000 
of the population, with this pioMso tint a 
province with a population of ’css than 10 
millions may have a maximum of lOO 
members 

Distribution of Powers 

The Committee has diawn up lists of 
sub)e(ts wheiein the Central and provineinl 
govcniments should have exclusive control 
and also some in which the> will hai e con 
cuircnt powers Tho Cenlial Govciniincnt 
alone should have all tho lesiduaiy poweis 
The Goininictec has also made a pioiision foi 
the settlement of disputes between the Central 
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Language. 

The Coniinittee lias also lecommended 
that the langua^^e of the Commonwealth should 
be Hindustam , Avritten either m the De\ana 
gari or the Urdu script This does not mean 
that other languages, mdiiding English will 
not be peimittcd In the piovinces the local 
languages will naturally take pride of place 
but Hindustani and, if necessary, English, 
may be used 

The full report of the Committee has not 
jet been made available From the summaiy 
that IS published, it appears that the delibeia 
tions of the Conference weic not as comiiie- 
hensivo as they might have been The sum- 
inaiy does not give any indication of the 
attitude of the Coiifcience oa many im 
poitant subjects But the recommendations so 
far as they go, arc sound, except in the 
matter of the franchise This countij is 
certainly not yet advanced enough foi com* 
picte adult franchise A qualified franchise, 
pcihaps as it exIst^ now, perhaps slightly 
broader, will bo all that is necessary foi a 
good many years to come 

The ledistribution of pioimces on a Im 
gucstic 01 othei basis is another question that 
is likely to bo raised in the futuie and which 
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IS Ukelv to engQnder mucli licat. In the 
discussion of this question it is necessal^ to 
iciucmbcr that it IS first of all iiocessar}’ to 
eliminate factois that mi<fht let loose foiccs 
of disintcgiation A mciel\ frcogiaphical 
distribution of the Pi oMnees would be pic- 
feiablc to one based on hiiifuistie, lacial oi 
leli^ious affinities as it would emphasise the 
unit} of tlic conntr\ as a whole and Ivccp 
forces of disintepialion in eliecK 

Communal nlcctoiates constitute a thud 
impoitant question If the\ aic allowed to 
cspaiid and dcNclop on the piestnt hues, tlie 
Indian nation will nc\ci matenahst Com- 
munal electorates should In abolished at tin 
cailicst oppoitunitj 
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